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A NOTE OF THANKS 





Dear “/eacher: 

We take this opportunity to express to you our 
sincere appreciation for your share in making our 
School Supply Business so successful during the 


past year. 


Please accept our thanks for your loyalty through 
the years and our hope that the New Year of 
1950 will be one of Happiness and will witness 


still further advancements for your great 


Gratefully yours, | 


MT 


profession. 
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Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
coal for today’s market. The man at the 
left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 


“« 





Photo from United Electric Coal Companies 
A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. 








prescription coal” to customers. 





America’s utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 
uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation.” 


So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating i) W 

story of coal mining, we’ve cooperated with the Society {ai 

for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film ee oe oo eH eee ose eee 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We Find It : Society for Visual Education, Inc. , Dept. TT 




















' 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying I 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 
r “COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 
ie I Price: $3.00. 
BITUMINOUS & COAL poner 
: I School or Organization 
I 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Name 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION ; «Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. City Zone State 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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48 COLORS! 


SN 
a Crayola—the first quality 


fyi eh crayon ever to be offered at 

Spa a popular price—now comes 

aa in a new giant box contain- 

ing 24 standard and 2+ ad- 

ditional “artist” colors— 

making Crayola more ver- 

satile, more effective, and 
more desirable than ever! 


New Money-Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 


hinge-top box—at a small 


now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 
that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! ~ 1-Easy!~P - Private! 


—eut 
ia ad for compl Sctalls of confidential ] 
[MALL < mercharits, no endorsers. 

ts,friendsmet | 
ourown home 
in convenient | 





te. Se 
private. School board, merchen 
4 BY MAIL on signature 
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during fammer in plain cavelepe. fyeummaryat mail this ad todev! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY. Best." “D-i3t 
6 Savings & Loan Bidg., iowa 
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January. School is half over. Don’t 
know how it seemed to you, but for 
us there were about three weeks be- 
tween the Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas this year. Somebody in the office 
the other day said that is a sign we 
are getting old. Be that as it may, 
right now we are in the mood to start 
a Movement. We would call it the 
M.H.C.J.D.A.W.M.E. Liberally trans- 
lated, that means the Movement for 
Having Christmas in July and Doing 
Away With Mondays Entirely. 

We have given some thought to this 
proposal. In the first place, with Christ- 
mas in July we could do away with all 
this frantic rushing about wrapped in 
three overcoats and rubber boots. Then, 
Christmas turkey would make _ such 
nice sandwiches for a picnic, and you 
can’t go on a picnic in the dead of 
winter. As for Mondays—wouldn’t it 
be wonderful to plunge right into Tues- 
day without the horrible re-hashing of 
the weekend and the inevitable pile 
of things to do that always show up 
on Monday? Might be worth some 
thought, anyway. 

Looking through the paper one day 
in December, we noticed an item of some 
little interest. Seems that welfare of- 
ficials decided to poll youngsters in 
Tokyo to find out what they wanted 
to be when they grew up. Result: girls 
want to be schoolteachers and boys want 
to be baseball players. All but one 
fourth-grader, that is. There’s only one 
job for him. He wants to be emperor 
of Japan. Interesting, isn’t it, to reflect 
that in at least one small part of the 
world there is no _ teacher-recruiting 
problem? 

If you keep your ear to the ground 
long enough—and in the right places— 
something is bound to come your way. 
We listened at this particular key-hole 
for quite some time, and then one fine 
Friday we came up with this gem. The 
way we heard it, two farmers were 
discussing the merits of a pig one was 
buying from the other. They settled 
on a price per pound, but the weight 
of the animal was causing some con- 
cern. The seller looked the pig over 
carefully and speculated, “Well, I think 
he will weigh about 75 pounds.” “Nope,” 
said t’other fellow, “he won’t weigh 
more than 50.” After a heated discus- 
sion; they tucked the animal under an 
arm and walked over to the country 
store where they put him on the scales. 
Looking thoughtfully at the registered 
weight of 52 pounds, the seller drawled, 
“Well, I didn’t think he weighed quite 
what I thought he would.” 











SCHOOL MUSIC 


Musical Instruments 


Helpful, Intelligent Service 


STROBELS 


NASHVILLE 














cAmeucare “44” FOLDING CHAIR 


@ Graceful design 

e Comfortable, compact 

@ Easy-folding, quiet 

@ No hazards 

@ Strong, durable 

e@ Formed plywood seat 

@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 


American "47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 





Write Department 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


aris, Tennessee 
Claude é Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL” 
by Dr. Allendy, Mme. Lobstein 


“§ 
New book for teachers, by eminent psy- 
chiastrists, frankly discusses this vital problem. 
Scientific depth, wealth of information and 
experience interpreted in the light of modern 


psychology; General Attitudes and Conse- 
quences, Psycho-Sexual Situations, Sexual 
Manifestations, New Conceptions Sex Educa- 
tion and hundreds other subjects! A must! 


Order Now! Only $2.00 (Money Back Guaran- 
tee) Staples Press, Inc. Dept. ST-!, 70 E. 45 
St. . 
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GROUP ONE — KInpercarTEN & Graves 1 & 2 


We Ge Biase, BICC URGE ooo ais kiss ise cons $1.08 
RENO NN NNR 6 osc oe ivie-n. sds newtias eave ee Lil 
In My Mother's House, Clark .................. 1.44. 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, Brooke ................: 96 
Marshmallow, Newberry ............-.00.eeee- 1.47 
Seven Diving Ducks, Friskey ................4.. 1.08 
Squash for the Fair, A, Paull Ee ee 1.11 


TOTAL — Price for Group 1 — 7 Books, Postpaid . .$8.25 
GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 


Animals Through the Year, Buck ............... $1.47 
ee, SO eee 1.24 
Captain Joe and the Eskimo, Adams ............. 1.08 
EE EEE EE er 1.44 
Pancy Be Good, Chidimers ............5...000 0. ccees: .96 
aT 6S arcu Wang. dnes ava fudueioie wiehaceleon .96 
Ee eee eee ere 1.14 
Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm, Holberg ............. 1.08 
ket ee .96 


TOTAL — Price for Group 2 —9 Books, Postpaid . $10.33 
GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 


Aesop for Children, Winter ..........,......45. $1.47 
Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife, Baker Ve ait ore .90 
Chimney Comer Fairy Tales, Hutchinson ........ 1.05 
Chimney Comer Stories, Hutchinson ............ 1.14 
Hannah Marie, Bennett ............ccccccccces 1.32 
SR ME 66 cect cide nesecesecccncuns 81 
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Ed:torial scitiend ok 


Ready- Whade | 


The New Year is the editor’s bonanza. All year 
long he tears his hair, bites his fingernails and begs 
the Muses to inspire him with a subject upon which 
he has not already written a dozen editorials. Not so 
at the New Year. 

Every human frailty suggests a New Year’s reso- 
lution. Every New Year’s resolution suggests the 
subject of an editorial. The editor’s only trouble 
is that there are so many human frailties about 
which he might resolve and editorialize that he has 
difficulty in selecting for the limited space of one 
editorial those which most urgently cry for treat- 
ment. 

This editor does not suffer from such a dilemma. 
His editorials are written for teachers, and frailties 
among teachers are extremely rare. What few frail- 
ties do exist among teachers have been thoroughly 
diagnosed, and effective remedies prescribed in what 
we call the Code of Ethics of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

Thus, while other mortals strain their intellects 
and patience to prepare a set of resolutions which 
will cover at least their major vices, teachers of Ten- 
nessee need only to dig up their adopted Code, and 
they will have a ready-made, Sears-Roebuck-set of 
resolutions that can’t be beat. 

So your editor recommends that at some conven- 
ient time during this season of resolution-making 
you dig up your copy of the Code, seek the seclusion 
of your study or attic, and prepare to give yourself 
the most searching self-examination you have had 
during the year. Read Section 1 of Article I slowly 
and carefully until its meaning sinks in: “I will at 
all times be just, courteous, and professional in all 
my relations with pupils, at all times considering 
their individual differences, needs, interests, tem- 
peraments, attitudes, and environment, and I will 
work cooperatively with them to satisfy their needs.” 

Ask yourself frankly if during the past year you 
have at all times been just, courteous and profes- 
sional in all your relations with pupils, or have you 
occasionally been impatient, grouchy or even sar- 
castic with them? Have you at all times considered 
their individual differences, needs, interests, tem- 
peraments, attitudes and environment, or have you 
given them all the same lesson assignments, the same 
activities, the same disciplinary measures, as though 
they were peas in a pod? 

Then firmly resolve that during the coming year 
you will keep constantly in mind the worthy ob- 
jectives embodied in Section 1 of Article I, and that 
you will strive diligently to let them govern you in 
all your relations with your pupils. ' 

Follow the same procedure for every section in 
the Code, and you will emerge from your attic or 
study a better teacher than when you entered. 
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a dial Aid Vow! 


New Year’s resolution every teacher in the United 
States should adopt: I shall leave no stone unturned 
to secure enactment of legislation which will provide 
federal aid to public education, without federal con- 
trol, now. 

One year ago even the most rabid opponents pre- 
dicted that such legislation would be enacted by 
summer. The Senate gave substance to that predic- 
tion in passing S246 by a vote of 58 to 15. The House 
Subcommittee on Federal Aid to Education followed 
suit by recommending HR4643, known as the Barden 
Bill, for passage. 

Then the measure struck a snag. Since June 7 it 
has been tied up in the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The story of the efforts which have 
been made to get the measure out of the Committee 
and of the issues which have prevented Committee 
action is accurately and dramatically told in an arti- 
cle “The Roadblock to Federal Aid” which appeared 
in the October issue of the N.E.A. JOURNAL. The 
most obstinate roadblock listed is the insistence in 
some quarters that federal aid should be provided 
for services to parochial-school children regardless 
of state laws to the contrary. 

The real roadblock to federal aid, however, is the 
fact that the majority of our Congressmen, though 
favoring federal aid, are not sufficiently agitated 
about the matter to demand, in no uncertain terms, 
that a federal school aid bill be voted out of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. If all of 
our friends in Congress should work as aggressively 
for action on it as they do for action on other 
legislation in which they are keenly interested, the 
House Committee bottleneck would be immediately 
broken. 

Our job, then, is to persuade our Congressmen to 
make federal school aid legislation their number 1 
objective when Congress reconvenes. 

We want them to tell the House Committee mem- 
bers, the Committee chairman, the House Majority 
leader, the President, and any others who may be 
influential with the Committee that the people of 
Tennessee want action on federal school aid legisla- 
tion now. 

Our Congressmen all favor federal aid to educa- 
tion, but they have no way of knowing how earnestly 
their constituents desire it except as they make their 
interest known. Every teacher in Tennessee should 
assume responsibility for having ten leading citizens 
in his community write their Congressmen urging 
immediate, aggressive action in behalf of federal 
aid to education. This simple gesture might be the 
means of clearing the way for passage of a bill 
which would bring to Tennessee annually ten to fif- 
teen million dollars of desperately needed federal 


aid to schools. 
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Te, | 


eldest daughter of King 
Henry VIL of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 
nutritional balance. 








Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is 
little reason for any child in America to have an 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound 
techniques to help children learn about better 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite 
improvement. 
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Foods education is no *‘assembly-line”’ process. 
Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
Does Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
teach these individual youngsters will help to 
establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
stronger citizens. 


For a healthier America... through nutrition education... 


“Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 
education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 


Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


(Cir Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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This New Year, let us resolve to 


OPEN THE HEART 


He was a teacher and I was a teacher, and 


this is what he said to me: 


My friend, how can you speak so? You say 
you want this child to be a success .. . you 
speak of doing him good. You talk of making 
him this and that, of following his career to 
see that he does succeed. You want to glory in 
the fact that he is above and beyond and over 
all the petty failures that make the world. 

That is what you want—a winner. A child 
who grows from your classroom to dominate 
and win over his fellow men. You want him to 
get his share of the bread and butter and most 
of the cake. .. . And then he can sing your 
praises, for were you not his teacher? 

But as I think on the enormity and the never 
ending time which is the world, then I say 
that I am a child and you are a child and we 
are two among many ... that there is much 
suffering and hunger and sorrow in this world 
of ours. Our people, our children are not the 
only people, not the only children. And I kneel 
to humanity and to all the children’s children 
who will be born to suffer and work and die 
and fight and hate and love. 

I look again, and I am no longer a teacher in 
that classroom—no longer just a man with 
thirty children and a salary to earn and no 
longer are the children here to learn estab- 
lished facts from books. I am humble and I 
shrink until all men and all nations press on 
me, and from it I rise. And the vanity and 
the hugeness I feel are no longer of a vain 
“teacher” but the glory of all men who have 
lived and grown mentally and morally. 

I bow to men and women. I do not bow to 
books and recorded facts and tables and form- 
ulas. I bow to the men who wrote and thought 
and dreamed and lifted men. 


And I look at my class and I say to the chil- 
dren—come to me, and I will be your friend. 
We together will learn and live with all men 
and in all men. We will think not as selfish 
robots, but as men and women of a glorious 
age who live in friendliness. I will speak and 
act as if you are important and dignified. You 
will never be those kids .. . those scamps.. . 
those rascals . . . those irresponsible brats to 
be controlled. You will be men and I will 
cherish you, for in you is the future, and the 
hope of the future. 

So I will turn to you in humbleness and love 
and hope and trust. Together we will work 
and build and dream. My arm will envelope 
you, my faith will be visible, and brotherhood 
will live in school between teacher and pupils. 

Children, I do firmly believe in you. There 
is nothing of deceit, for truth is clear and open 
in your eyes, flashing through eternity. 

In the fleeting, shifting of your eyes are 
youth and love and flirtation—but I know, and 
in every gesture you betray to me, all the truth 
in you that will go moving and growing down 
through eternity. You are not to be stifled, 
not to be muffled and controlled, for the dead 
hand of the past and the ignorance of the old 
who have failed, who have misdirected their 
paths, the dead hand is not to clamp down 
coldly on the raw imagination of the builders 
of the future. 

Human love—it is a spirit and a hope and 
a salvation. And I am a teacher. Where do I 
turn? 

I close the books and I open my heart. 


He stopped and I, who am a teacher, won- 
dered, “Why do you talk so?” Because the hope 
of the future—the only hope—is in our hands. 
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Reef Waldrep 
Oak Ridge Schools 
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We have learned about war, says Tennessee's junior Senator. 
Now let us teach our children peace, for before we have won 
the war but lost the peace because we did not fight for it. 


Let's Teach Peace 


HE world knows more about 
war today than it ever has 
before. It’s a horrible knowledge 
we possess. It has to do with the 
quick destruction of masses of 
people. All this, while the first 
law of nature is self-preservation. 
It would be a wonderful thing 
if, in the words of the spiritual, 
we would have to “study war no 
more.” But so long as there is 
the omnipresent danger of 
another “mad dog” being turned 
loose in our community of na- 
tions, we must continue to study 
war. Our stockpile of atom bombs 
must remain excessive of any 
other. Our scientists must develop 
all the means at our disposal to 
warn any nation with aggressive 
notions. ‘These include further 
improvements in the atomic 
energy program; biological and 
chemical warfare methods; de- 
velopment of guided missiles, 
radar and all the military innova- 
tions in addition to the traditional 
mechanisms and instruments of 
defense. 

The ravages the latest means 
of destroying one another would 
bring shock our sensibilities. For 
example, I have recently returned 
from Germany where I viewed 
first-hand the terrible destruction 
wrought by our bombing attacks. 
We and our allies dropped block- 
busters of the most modern ord- 
nance types we had then. 


Will We Forget? 


As I viewed the wreckage, even 
after four years, I wondered to 
myself what the result would 
have have been if atomic bombs, 
of the Nagasaki type, had been 
dropped in the same quantities on 
Europe. 


These possibilities must be con- 
sidered. The awful carnage of 
modern warfare must be im- 
pressed on the minds of the peo- 
ple. If we forget too soon, we 
will not pursue with vigor our 
remedies. 

I welcome the opportunity to 
express myself to the teachers of 
Tennessee. Probably no single 
group can do more to imprint 
upon the minds of our future 
leaders the horrors of war and 
the tranquillity of peace. 

Twice in our generation, the 
entire world has been engulfed in 
the flames of war. Once in our 
generation, we had the oppor- 
tunity to attain the peace. We 
were victorious in the two wars, 
but we lost the peace. Not only 
did we lose the peace, we didn’t 
even fight for it. 


Fight for Peace 


Many times I have said that we 
must fight for peace. It is an 
offensive. Peace is not the mere 
absence of war; peace is a posi- 
tive thing. There is no war rag- 
ing now in the Western World, 
but nobody would contend se- 
riously that we are enjoying a 
real peace. 

It is in this particular that 
those who teach the new genera- 
tion can contribute so much to the 
future of the world. Even the 
very young can recall—either 
actually or from having heard it 
so often—the dislocations war 
brings. 

While these memories are fresh, 
the possibilities of peace can find 
fertile minds to receive the mes- 
sage. It is good that so many 
of our youth are expressing them- 
selves in matters governmental. 
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ESTES KEFAUVER 
United States Senate 


Through government, decisions 
are made which make for war or 
plan for peace. Such is the chal- 
lenge that faces all of us today. 


Treaties and Law 


The hour is growing late. There 
is but little time left. We have 
made a good start, but we must 
not permit our feet to halt or 
our hands to grow weary in the 
process. Let it never be said of 
the new generation that we failed 
to win the peace because we did 
not put forth the effort. 

As best I can, I am seeking 
to do my own part. I have offered 
in the United States Senate what 
I believe to be a practical sug- 
gestion. I believe, in the final 
analysis, only democratic world 
government based on law can put 
a definitive end to wars. A last- 
ting peace must be based on law, 
and not on mere promises. Trea- 
ties are promises. 

Yet I do not believe that world 
government, with Soviet Russia 
as a member state, can be either 
democratic or successful. One 
has only to look at the Soviet use 
of the veto in the United Nations 
to realize how determined Russia 
is to block every move designed 
to advance the cause of peace and 
human freedom. 

My predicament, then, is this: 
I see in world government a 
means to end war. I do not be- 
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lieve a government which includes 
Russia is feasible. Yet I do not 
want war. The riddle would seem 
to be insoluble. But there is a 
solution: a solution which I have 
proposed in common with the 
other sponsors of the Atlantic 
Union Resolution. 


Atlantic Union 


That solution is to recognize 
that, while one world is still a 
remote ideal, one free world is 
attainable now. One free world 
is the practical step toward the 
ideal of one world. 

The Atlantic Union Resolution 
opens the way for us to take that 
practical step. It asks the Presi- 
dent to call a convention of the 
nations which sponsored _ the 
Atlantic Pact, to explore the pos- 
sibilities of creating among our- 
selves, and within the framework 
of the United Nations, a federal 
union of free nations. It is the 
only resolution in the world gov- 
ernment field which completely 
avoids the danger of a Russian 
veto. It is the only resolution yet 
advanced which requires’ no 
amendment whatsoever of the 
United Nations Charter. 

It is significant that this 
Resolution has the support of 
Representatives and Senators of 
every complexion of political 
philosophy, within the two major 
parties. 

We who sponsor this Resolution 
in both Houses of the Congress 
represent the people of many 
states, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the High North to 
the Deep South, from the Smokies 
to the Rockies. 


Organization is Widespread 


Diverse as this group is, we are 
united in believing that it is high 
time we Americans began to ex- 
plore so promising a way as 
federal union to strengthen the 
dikes against war, depression 
and dictatorship. Throughout the 
country, tangible support for this 
Resolution is growing. Active 
citizens’ groups have been or- 
ganized in Tennessee, Pennsyl- 


vania, Connecticut, California, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Texas, Maryland, Montana, 


Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
Georgia. Such groups are rapidly 


forming in all the states. Edmund 
Orgill of Memphis is devoting a 
great deal of his time at his own 
expense to further this movement. 
Nationally, leadership in behalf 
of this Resolution comes from 
such men as former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
former Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson, and former Under 
Secretary of State Will L. Clay- 
ton, as well as from leading 
atomic scientists such as Harold 
Urey and Arthur Compton. 
Passage of the Resolution has 
been urged by such newspapers 
as the Memphis Press-Scimitar ; 
the Providence (R.I.) Journal; 
the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette; the 
New York Herald Tribune; the 
Washington Post; the Baltimore 
Sun; the Pittsburgh Post Gazette; 
the Houston (Tex.) Post; the 
New Orleans Item; the Detroit 








B. O. DUGGAN, long active in edu- 
cational circles in Tennessee, died in 
November. Mr. Duggan entered teach- 
ing shortly after graduation from the 
University of Tennessee and taught in 
the Nashville City Schools until his 
election as High School Inspector in 
1919. He served in this capacity until 
1922 when he joined the staff of the 
College of Education at U.T. In 1939 
Mr. Duggan was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education by Governor 
Cooper. On leave of absence from the 
University, he served as Commissioner 
for 6 years, and in February, 1945, he 
left that post and retired from his 
position as professor at the University. 
He had been in poor health for two 
years prior to his death. 
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News; the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard; the Christian 
Science Monitor; the Minneapolis 
Tribune; the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian; the Anderson’ (Ind.) 
Herald; the Dayton (Ohio) News; 
the Salt Lake City Tribune; and 
the Louisville Courier Journal. 


We who sponsor this Resolution 
in Congress, and the private 
citizens and press who support it 
across the country, see it as the 
next logical step in American 
foreign policy after the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact. It is 
the next in a series of moves 
through which democracy is seiz- 
ing the initiative from the 
tyrants. As such, it is a deterrent 
against war, for it holds the 
promise of uniting not only the 
physical strength of free nations, 
but their spiritual resources as 
well. 

It says plainly to the dictators: 
“We democracies have listened to 
the voice of history in the past 
quarter century. We have seen 
the blood spilled twice on the 
battlefields of the world. We have 
seen the ruined lives and the 
ruined land, the hunger, the 
homelessness that are left when 
the smoke of battle has dissolved. 
Not again. No more Munichs. 
No more barganing with dictator- 
ship. No more wishful thinking. 
The time has passed when you 
can pick us off, separately, one 
by one. For we are no longer 
separate. We are one. We are 
one free world.” 

This is the warning Atlantic 
Union would serve to a would-be 
aggressor. The Atlantic Union 
Resolution makes it possible for 
free nations to hold a meeting, at 
which they can consider serving 
such warning. Nothing more. It 
does not commit this nation, or 
any other, to joining a union. It 
does make it possible for us, along 
with our free Atlantic neighbors, 
to explore a method of preserving 
peace, prosperity and freedom, 
which has, within our own bor- 
ders, for the past 162 years, 
worked superlatively well. 

We should all do all within our 
power to bring about such an 
exploration—now while there is 
still time. And, may I repeat for 
emphasis, there is little time left. 
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A Closer Look at UNESCO 


UNESCO helps us to think globally, to see problems not just 
from the viewpoint of the United States, but from the viewpoint 
of the world itself. A leader in the field of audio-visual aids and 
professor of education at Ohio State University, the author has 
been closely associated with UNESCO both as a member of the 
U. S. National Commission and as delegate to the Technical 


Needs Commission. 


WO interesting things hap- 

pened to me this summer. 
First, I participated in a Writers’ 
Workshop under the auspices of 
the Rural Editorial Service at 
the University of Chicago. The 
writers were staff members of 
education journals like this one, 
and we enjoyed visiting schools 
and _ interviewing Chancellor 
Hutchins, atomic scientists 
Harold Urey and _ Harrison 
Brown, Ralph W. Tyler, dean of 
the Division of Social Sciences, 
and Dr. W. 8S. Gray, specialists in 
reading. You will read, or have 
read, some of the stories de- 
veloped at this workshop. 

The second interesting thing 
was a trip to Europe for a meet- 
ing at UNESCO House in Paris. 
When my colleagues at the 
Chicago Workshop learned that 1 
was going to Europe they said, 
“Why don’t you write something 
for our magazines?” “In English, 
of course,” Miss Emma Scott, 
editor of the Journal of Arkansas 
Education, pointed out and added 
with a straight face, “even though 
your French may be impeccable.” 

After an enjoyable crossing on 
the USS America, I had almost 
forgotten my promise. Then a 
bow tie came to me from Miss 
Scott and Mrs. Cathryn Spelts, 
who were attending the NEA 
Convention in Boston. They 
evidently wanted me to appear 
well in Paris, but it was also a re- 
minder of the promised article— 
a kind of quid pro bow. Naturally, 
I didn’t have much time to write 
in Paris, but I did jot down 
cryptic notes which I shall use 
here to jog my memory. 
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It apparently is easy for a 
European to spot an American. 
The bellboy at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Hotel in Dublin told me that 
I was from America. ‘How do 
you know?” I asked. “I can tell 
by your toy,” he said. I was 
wearing a blue “toy” that day 
(not the new one). 

Americans are known in 
Europe not only by what they 
wear but by what they do—Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA) has stepped up 
European recovery. Production 
in France, for example, is about 
30 percent above prewar. The 
chief difficulties today are trade 
and currency. 


A Five-Pound Note 

Are the Europeans apprecia- 
tive of this help? I thought they 
were. For example, an Ameri- 
can woman told me that she had 
reached London on Saturday and 
that Monday was a holiday. She 
hadn’t been able to change any 
of her money and was discussing 
her financial dilemma with her 
nieces. An Englishman in the 
same compartment overheard the 
conversation and handed her a 
five-pound note saying, “This will 
tide you over until you can get 
to the bank. Don’t bother to re- 
turn it. Please accept it as a gift 
in return for the many things you 
Americans have done for us.” The 
woman accepted the money and 
returned it a few days later. 


We Unescans 
My Paris hotel was on the 
Avenue Wagram, just a short dis- 
tance from the Arce de Triomphe. 
However, to get to UNESCO 
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House directly on the other side 
of the Arc de Triomphe I had to 
cross the Place de l’Etoile. One 
morning as I reached the hub of 
streets surrounding the Arc de 
Triomphe I met one of the 
UNESCO secretaries coming in 
my direction. I told her that 
she was walking the wrong way. 

She replied, “Oh, I walk over 
here every morning, look at the 
Arc de Triomphe, and say to my- 
self, ‘Thank God I’m living in 
Paris.’” This English girl had 
learned to be at home away from 
home. 

This is a new idea for Ameri- 
cans. We have had little experi- 
ence with being international 
civil servants, of working not as 
Frenchmen or Englishmen or 
Americans but as Unescans, hav- 
ing loyalty not to one state but 
to the 51 member nations of 
UNESCO. 

We had a little experience with 
this kind of international outlook 
at the time of the League of Na- 
tions, even though we weren’t a 
member. It’s a little hard to 
learn that when you say “we” at 
UNESCO House, you don’t mean 
“we Americans” but rather “we 
Unescans.” 

It’s hard to identify yourself 
with an organization which may 
seem remote to you as UNESCO 
probably does. For example, do 
you really identify yourself with 
this magazine? Do you call it 
“your” magazine, or when you 
write to the editor or speak to 
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some of the state officials do you 
speak of it as “our” magazine? 
You learn to identify yourself 
with a state education association 
or international organization 
when you do something for it and 
with it. 


Les Objets Verts 


When you use the phone or ask 
directions or buy a ticket in Paris 
you realize that French is a real 
language, not a set of academic 
symbols that you studied at the 
University of North Dakota. 
Fortunately, today many of our 
college students are spending a 
year or a quarter or a summer in 
Paris or Mexico City or Oslo. 
Thus they hear, read, and write 
modern languages in their native 
setting. 

Those of us whose foreign 
languages are learned largely 
through reading have to learn to 
be ingenious. Mr. Wilbur 
Schramm, the other U.S. delegate 
to the UNESCO conference, and 
I were eating at a cafe on Boule- 
vard St. Michel. We _ weren’t 
sure what a boulevardier would 
order, but a man near us was eat- 
ing with such relish that we knew 
we were in the presence of a real 
gourmet, so we ordered what he 
ordered. 

For dessert he had some green 
objects which we had never seen 
before. Here is where ingenuity 
comes in. By ordering “les objets 
verts” we found they were green 
almonds, or if you prefer, “les 
amandes vertes.” 

This method of inquiry has 
many possibilities. For example, 
I didn’t know the name of frank- 
furters so one day I ordered the 
“meat which accompanies sauer- 
kraut.” It worked. The French 
word for sauerkraut is lovely and 
euphonious—la choucrou. ‘“‘Voulez 
vous la choucrou?” 

But linguistic ineptness_ is 
sometimes embarrassing. I was 
having a prescription filled. The 
clerk asked me the “name of the 
sick one.” I thought she asked 
the name of the “sickness” and 
wrote down the French equivalent 
of “stomach disorder.” Imagine 
having someone address you as 
“Monsieur la Maladie des Intes- 
tines.” 


Remember the words “la 
plume,” “le cahier,” and “le 
crayon” which you so carefully 
learned in beginning French? I 
didn’t find these words very help- 
ful. Indeed, i never discovered 
an opportunity to deftly insert 
into the conversation the brilliant 
observation that “le crayon est 
sur la table.” But Mr. Douglas 
H. Schneider, head of the Mass 
Communication Department of 
UNESCO, did tell us a story about 
“Je cahier” that illustrates one of 


the differences between the 
French and the English 
languages. 


One day in North Africa, Mr. 
Schneider saw a little boy coming 





The American Look 


out of a village school with a copy- 
book in his hand. The book had 
been carefully wrapped in brown 
paper. The boy removed the 
paper and stroked the page lightly 
with his hand. 

This was the way Mr. 
Schneider told it in English, but 
when he gave the French transla- 
tion himself, it was especially 
pleasing to the French-speaking 
people. Then Mr. Schneider said, 
“The boy stroked the copybook as 
lovingly as a man caresses a 
woman’s cheek.”” Vivid imagery, 
n’est-ce pas? 


The Technical Needs Commission 

There were 12 delegates at our 
conference. They came from 
France, the United States, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, Italy, Finland, 
Egypt, England, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Chile. 

The job of the delegates was to 
study the data on radio, movies, 
and press that had been collected 
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by field investigators who this 
year had been in 14 countries. 
This survey is now in its third 
year and two volumes of findings 
have already been printed. 

We had two types of sessions: 
first, the general or plenary ses- 
sions; and then the separate 
meetings of the committees on 
radio, movies, and press. At the 
general meeting the participants 
were seated around a_ hollow 
square. The delegates and the 
secretariat occupied two sides of 
the square. The other two sides 
were occupied by representatives 
of the United Nations organiza- 
tions and by representatives of 
the 14 countries being surveyed. 


The languages used at 
UNESCO House are French and 
English. If the material is pre- 
sented in French, an interpreter 
makes notes on it and then pre- 
sents it in English. The inter- 
preters are especially skillful 
people. They use no shorthand 
notes but jot down reminders and 
are able to present a 15- or 20- 
minute speech with complete 
accuracy. Indeed, not _ infre- 
quently the interpreter may pre- 
sent the speech with more vigor 
and finesse than the original 
delivery. 

Those who become impatient 
with the slowness of international 
organizations must realize it 
takes just twice the time to pre- 
sent the material than is taken 
when a single language is used. 
In addition, difficulties may arise 
with the interpretation of certain 
words, especially where there are 
no clear-cut equivalents in the 
other language. 

The second phase of our meet- 
ing was conducted in specialized 
groups. Each subcommittee went 
over the data made available by 
the Technical Needs Staff. A 
representative from the country 
under survey was present. He 
sometimes volunteered  correc- 
tions and was also able to answer 
further questions of the delegates. 

The Commission then formu- 
lated both general conclusions 
and special conclusions which 
dealt specifically with each of the 
media. The report is now in press 
and includes about 350 printed 

(Continued on page 30) 








It's fun, but work, too 


HE only prerequisites any- 
body mentioned were two 
hands and a willing heart, so we 
went to an art workshop. 
There were surely other re- 
quirements for admission. 
Seventy-four of the 75 adult 
pupils were teachers, most of 
them in elementary schools. Some 
of us had taken, at one time or 
another, courses in art or art edu- 
cation. But if there was one real 
artist among us, she didn’t men- 
tion it. 
No More Isolates 
Had you entered the Highland 
Heights school cafeteria in 
Lebanon during the workshop, 
you would have thought us a 
group of over-grown first graders. 
Finger-painting came first, with 
globs of paint spread on wet 
paper gradually taking shape— 
weird shape in some instances, 
but every pupil was encouraged 
to do just what she wanted. And 
with finger-painting came a group 
feeling. You may remain an indi- 
vidualist, but you can’t remain 
an isolate in the face of “How in 
the world did you do that?” or 
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“I may be just plain dumb, but 
what is it?” 

With the finger-painting came 
something else, too. Tired 
muscles relaxed. We had just 
come from half a day of teaching 
dozens of youngsters all over Wil- 
son County, and there were plenty 
of tired muscles. With the crea- 
tion of our own pictures came a 
glow of satisfaction. And, as 
the consultant said, “If it does 
that to you, just think what it 
will do for an eight-year-old.” 


Indians to Angels 


Fifteen hours aren’t many for 
making use of the mountain of 
materials we saw stacked in the 
corner, so we pushed right along 
to papier mache. First the large 
group was divided into several 
small ones on the basis of grades 
taught. Instead of working aim- 
lessly at unrelated figures, each 
group decided on a project to be 
developed through the various art 
media. 

Seventh and eighth grade teach- 
ers selected an ambitious project, 
to show the implications of 


Why — and what 


is an art workshop? 


Experiment 


in Expression 


Staff Reporter 


American Education Week. Fifth 
and sixth grade teachers selected 
an early American theme using 
Pilgrims and Indians. 


Embryo Artists 


Teachers of the third and 
fourth grades were so numerous 
that two projects were chosen. 
The first was a farm scene and 
the other used Pilgrims for “The 
Courtship of Myles Standish.” 
Primary teachers formed two 
groups, one working on a toy 
shop, and the other on a choir be- 
fore a stained glass window, with 
angels overhead. 

Individualism ran rampant. We 
rolled newspapers, shaped figures, 
and glued until we were almost 
stuck to the tables. Unbridled en- 
thusiasm resulted in a couple of 
pigs bigger than the cows in the 
same scene, Pilgrims who could 
not have got more than one hand 
in the cabin door, and a school- 
teacher whose height approxi- 
mated that of the flag-pole in the 
schoolyard. But before we dis- 
covered these minor discrepancies, 
many other things had happened. 
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We tackled wax crayons with 
a vim creditable to any six-year- 
old, and turned out pictures that 
some that age would hesitate to 
claim as theirs. We colored paper 
plates and made Christmas cards. 
We learned how to make a real- 
istic sunset and fluffy clouds with 
chalk. And all the while, the room 
buzzed with low-voiced comments 
to the same effect—“I just can’t 
wait to try this on the children.” 


Keep on Trying 

We wondered, some of us aloud, 
if third graders could handle 
papier mache and colored chalk. 
“You won’t get perfect figures, 
and your posters may be messy 
at first,’”’ answered the consultant, 
“but let them keep on trying. 
Don’t criticize sharply, and don’t 
make them copy something some- 
one else has done. Give the child 
free rein and a little careful 
guidance when he asks for it.” 

During the last five-hour period 
we worked madly to get our 
projects set up. We painted back- 
drops and dressed the figures. 
Finishing touches were given to 
the cardboard boxes that had been 
transformed into’ barns, log 
cabins, churches and schoolhouses. 
The stained glass window was 
drawn and colored on butcher 
paper and fastened on a window. 

In front of the backdrop we 
placed our buildings and arranged 
the papier mache figures now 
dressed in scraps of cloth, crepe 
paper and accessories made from 
tinfoil, colored paper and pipe 
cleaners. Then each group had 
an opportunity to explain what 
had been done, materials used, 
and proposed use of the exhibit. 


Don't Teach Art 

There was little lecturing dur- 
ing the 15-hour course. The few 
times that we stopped work- 
shopping to listen to the consul- 
tant, she reminded us that we 
were not teaching art, but we were 
teaching children. She repeated 
for us, at a time when we were 
psychologically ready to listen to 
them, a few of the principles of 
teaching especially applicable. to 
the art activities. 

Just for one example, she re- 
minded us that we have about one 
chance in a hundred to have a 

(Continued on page 28) 











Work, yes, but worth the effort 
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We tackled wax crayons with 
a vim creditable to any six-year- 
old, and turned out pictures that 
some that age would hesitate to 
claim as theirs. We colored paper 
plates and made Christmas cards. 
We learned how to make a real- 
istic sunset and fluffy clouds with 
chalk. And all the while, the room 
buzzed with low-voiced comments 
to the same effect—“I just can’t 
wait to try this on the children.” 


Keep on Trying 

We wondered, some of us aloud, 
if third graders could handle 
papier mache and colored chalk. 
“You won’t get perfect figures, 
and your posters may be messy 
at first,’’ answered the consultant, 
“but let them keep on trying. 
Don’t criticize sharply, and don’t 
make them copy something some- 
one else has done. Give the child 
free rein and a little careful 
guidance when he asks for it.” 

During the last five-hour period 
we worked madly to get our 
projects set up. We painted back- 
drops and dressed the figures. 
Finishing touches were given to 
the cardboard boxes that had been 
transformed into’ barns, log 
cabins, churches and schoolhouses. 
The stained glass window was 
drawn and colored on butcher 
paper and fastened on a window. 

In front of the backdrop we 
placed our buildings and arranged 
the papier mache figures now 
dressed in scraps of cloth, crepe 
paper and accessories made from 
tinfoil, colored paper and pipe 
cleaners. Then each group had 
an opportunity to explain what 
had been done, materials used, 
and proposed use of the exhibit. 


Don't Teach Art 

There was little lecturing dur- 
ing the 15-hour course. The few 
times that we stopped work- 
shopping to listen to the consul- 
tant, she reminded us that we 
were not teaching art, but we were 
teaching children. She repeated 
for us, at a time when we were 
psychologically ready to listen to 
them, a few of the principles of 
teaching especially applicable to 
the art activities. 

Just for one example, she re- 
minded us that we have about one 
chance in a hundred to have a 

(Continued on page 28) 





Work, yes, but worth the effort 
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HIS is a story about Johnny 

Jones and his fifth grade 
teacher, Miss Smith. You won’t 
find Johnny and Miss Smith in 
any schoolroom. They are imag- 
inary people. But you will find 
fifth graders like Johnny, and 
teachers like Miss Smith all over 
the state. 

Miss Smith knows that it is not 
enough just to “give tests.” She 
knows, too, that standardized 
tests are an important part of 
teaching, just as all teachers must 
know about them and understand 
their limitations as well as how 
they may be used. And Miss 
Smith wonders how she can use 
test results, effectively, in her 
fifth grade. 

For Comparison First 

Miss Smith and her principal 
know that test scores may be used 
to compare groups of students, 
classes or schools, and to compare 
a child with others in his class. 
What they may not know is that 
the scores may be used in three 
other ways: to determine needs in 
students that should be met; to 
diagnose specific difficulties that 
a child may have; and to guide the 
teacher in adapting the general 
curriculum to _ the _ specific 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
class, and especially the individual 
pupil. 

Information along these lines 
is supplied by Form 18 prepared 
by Dr. Avent, by Educational Bul- 
letin 18 of the California Test 


Bureau, and by the Metropolitan . 


Achievement Test “Manual for 
Interpreting.” You may get these 
materials from the State Testing 
Office, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

It is helpful for Miss Smith to 
know how her fifth grade com- 
pares with other fifth grades. 
Her principal is interested in 
knowing how his school compares 
with others when consideration is 
given to the non-instructional 
factors which are important in 
determining a pupil’s or a group’s 
average score on an achievement 
test. 

What About Johnny? 

But this is of little value to 
Johnny Jones, and our goal in 
education is to help Johnny real- 
ize his potentialities. Comparison 
of Johnny’s score with that of his 
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ohnny lakes a lest 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


University of Tennessee 


Children all over Tennessee are being given standardized tests. 


The Director of the State Testin 


Program suggests some ways 


teachers can use the results of the statewide program. 





classmates provides additional in- 
formation, but it fails to tell Miss 
Smith a very important thing. 
How near to his capacity is John- 
ny actually performing ? 

Miss Smith needs to compare 
Johnny’s achievement scores with 
his general ability. In this man- 
ner, she can discover whether 
Johnny is doing as well as can be 
expected of him. It is important 
that all teachers realize that 
people differ widely in intellectual 
ability, and that not all children 
can be expected to work up to the 
group average. 

Is Johnny “deficient” in read- 
ing or arithmetic? Maybe he isn’t 
actually under-achieving at all 
when Miss Smith considers his 
general level of mental maturity. 

Johnny’s physical presence in 
the fifth grade is ne guarantee 
that he is able to carry out the 
work of that grade. If Miss 
Smith’s school is one of the in- 
creasing number that tend to use 
chronological age as a basis for 
passing—often called “social 
passing”— it is likely that some 
of her students are not able to do 


the same quality of work as their 
classmates. 

To help Miss Smith find out 
what is wrong with Johnny, let’s 
take him through the state testing 
program. 

His Capacity to Learn 

First Johnny would be given a 
“Quick Scoring Test” of mental 
ability. We would use an estab- 
lished and well-known test, in- 
tended to measure Johnny’s 
general capacity to learn. How- 
ever, it would propably empha- 
size verbal ability, in spite of the 
fact that psychologists now rec- 
ognize that general mental ability 
includes several different specific 
kinds of learning ability, such as 
verbal comprehension, word flu- 
ency, spatial visualization, num- 


ber facility, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and _ per- 
ceptual speed. 

Despite its limitations, the 


mental ability test would still be 
used to obtain a rough measure of 
Johnny’s general ability to learn. 
Then Miss Smith would set up a 
“profile chart” for Johnny. 


Mental Ages Vary 

In the first column she would 
indicate his mental age or grade 
level equivalent as shown by the 
test. Other columns would show 
actual status in various subjects 
measured by achievement tests 
given in the testing program. (An 
achievement test measures John- 
ny’s actual accomplishment in — 
a given subject, while the mental 
ability test is designed to measure 
potential achievement.) A 
straight line drawn across the 
chart from the mental ability 
score roughly indicates the level 
of performance that may be ex- 
pected of Johnny. 

Within Miss Smith’s fifth 
grade, mental ability may vary as 

(Continued on page $1) 
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A Superintendent Speaks on 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


What does membership in T.E.A. mean? Do you agree with 
this superintendent? We quote portions of a letter to his teach- 
ers. 


AM writing about member- 

ships in professional organi- 
zations including the N.E.A., 
but especially at this time refer- 
ence is made to membership in 
our Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. From the discussions of the 
Advisory Council of , it ap- 
pears that this year, for the first 
time in many years, there may be 
a very few, perhaps a half dozen 
or even a dozen, of my fellow- 
teachers who are considering the 
withdrawal of their memberships 
from our Tennessee Education 
Association. 

This report distresses me very 
much, not just because we all like 
to have our system a one hundred 
percent system in every good 
cause, nor because the T.E.A. 
needs the $24 or $48 or so which 
may be involved out of a total of 
more than 20,000 members in the 
united profession in Tennessee. I 
am concerned mainly because six 
or a dozen of my fellow-teachers 
may not be as happy and as con- 
tented as they need to be in order 
to enjoy to the fullest their work 
with our children. 

The explanation of why our 
colleagues are disturbed appears 
to be because the state salary in- 
crements this year were not 
higher in the cases of non-degree 
teachers in relation to those of 
degree teachers. 

In the past such teachers may 
remember that the Board of Edu- 
cation and I have been criticized 
when salary supplements from 
local funds were assigned as flat 
increases, on an equal basis ir- 
respective of training and experi- 
ence, even though the flat in- 
creases maintained the same 
relative differentials between de- 
gree and non-degree teachers as 
were provided by the salary 
schedule. In those days we felt 
that there were good reasons for 
this action and we knew that 
there were sound precedents to 
justify it under the existing con- 
ditions. 





On the other hand, as we ap- 
proach a more norma! situation, 
established practices throughout 
the country support a plan of dis- 
tributing salary increases with 
emphasis upon training. I am not 
attempting to justify now partic- 
ular figures or schedules of 
increases. I am only citing a 
standard and professional prin- 
ciple of educational administra- 
tion. 


It is my understanding that the 
State Department of Education 
and not the Tennessee Education 
Association worked out the cur- 
rent formula for 1949-50 salary 
supplements. Nevertheless, I must 
acknowledge that the principle on 
which the State Department acted 
is professionally sound and I 
think it would have been a mis- 
take for the T.E.A. to have op- 
posed the decision on this issue. 


Given a special case, I have 
repeatedly justified and appre- 
ciated the splendid work of a 
particular non-degree teacher. 
But when personalities are left 
out of the consideration, I would 
have to recognize the merits of 
training requirements as an im- 
portant means for encouraging 
advanced preparation by teachers. 
It cannot be disputed that an ideal 
and dedicated teacher, no matter 
how excellent her work, can be 
improved through training. Our 
practices in and the spirit 
of our teachers have very sub- 
stantially advanced training 
standards. It is a fact that this 
very year we have 134 more teach- 
ers with degrees than was the 
case in 1946-47. 


This is commendable and im- 
pressive to the public, but this 
achievement involves a great deal 
of expense on the part of those 
who have increased their training 
and such an investment of time 
and money in justice should be 
compensated for in terms of 
salary. This does not overlook 
the fact that sometimes it is dif- 
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ficult for certain excellent teach- 
ers to continue their training and 
for such persons we have no 
criticism, only sincere apprecia- 
tion. 


There are other things to con- 
sider. We all recognize the 
tremendous factor the united pro- 
fession has been in Tennessee 
through the T.E.A. in advancing 
educational interests so materi- 
ally. Even those who did not 
receive more than the minimum 
$144 state salary supplement for 
the current year do not make a 
bad investment in spending four 
dollars for the annual T.E.A. 
membership fee, especially when 
it is recalled that in 1949-50 $644 
of that person’s annual salary has 
been achieved through the efforts 
of the T.E.A. 


It seems to me that the most 
important appeal for affiliation 
with our professional organiza- 
tions is that this is an investment 
not just for self; it is an invest- 
ment for others. Those teachers 
who came before us by their 
sacrifice and service have made 
conditions better for us who serve 
children and country today. It is 
an investment for children, too. 
Consider how far backward our 
schools would go and how greatly 
reduced the educational oppor- 
tunities for children would be had 
it not been for teachers who 
struggled and worked through 
their organizations to make 
schools better, not just for them- 
selves, but for others. 


We have much better salaries 
today, better facilities in every 
way, and better support and ap- 
preciation by the public. I be- 
lieve that the best is yet to come. 
Nevertheless, I am _ naturally 
troubled when any of my col- 
leagues are unhappy. 


I am sure that you, whoever you 
may be, have been very con- 
scientious in your decision thus 
far and that you have been sin- 
cere, for I know you are generous 
and cooperative. I respect your 
convictions and I only ask you to 
think about this question a little 
more in the hope that you will be 
willing not so much to put your 
money in this cause but to put 
yourselves in it with all of your 
heart. 





N 1936 the mountain families 

who had lived for generations 
in and around Elkmont were 
forced to move from what had be- 
come a part of the Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park. They 
chose Happy Hollow for their new 
home. 

The children in these families 
needed a school. But there was no 
school building of any kind in the 
Hollow, and it was to take three 
months for the Board of Educa- 
tion to rule and implement its rul- 
ing that the Elkmont School be 
moved, lock, stock, and barrel, 
to its new home at the head of 
Happy Hollow. Meanwhile the 
children had to be taught. 


It Kept Out the Rain 

High up on the mountainside 
(more suited to goats than to 
teacher and children) we found 
an old dilapidated shack. At least 
it kept out the rain and some of 
the wind, and I taught the three 
R’s the first time they were taught 
in the Park Settlement School in 
Happy Hollow. 

In the old shack we had plenty 
of gaiety and laughter and high 
good spirits, but it took some 
managing to carry on without 
chairs, desks, blackboards, water, 
lights, and all the other basic 
necessities that a child almost 
anywhere in the United States has 
by natural right. So we were glad 
—all of us—when the building 
from Elkmont was moved into the 
valley. 

However, the Elkmont build- 
ing was nothing to get excited 
about. In those days the county 
didn’t have much money to spend 
on school buildings, but it did let 
us have a carpenter foreman. 
With the gratuitous help of the 
men of the community, fathers of 
school-age children for the most 
part, we were able to move in be- 
fore cold weather settled. 


Just a Building 

The school was at that time 
(and still is) a one-room school, 
a plain, gable-roofed box with a 
door at one end and some win- 
dows along the south wall. Fur- 
nishings consisted of a few hand- 
made desks, a blackboard, a water 
bucket and a dipper. Not a lick of 
paint had been applied to a single 
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EVOLUTION OF A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Sally Adams at Happy Hollow 


board, so on the outside it was 
weathered and on the inside the 
boards had turned a depressing 
brown. Although the room was 
clean, it looked poverty-stricken, 
desolate and without color—ex- 
cept for the children. 

The Sanitary Inspector, on 
his first visit, could give us only 
10 points in sanitation. But he 
was sympathetic to our desire for 
improvements and agreed that 
painting the building on the in- 
side would be a good starting 
point. The County Superintendent 
offered us the services of a boy 
employed by the National Youth 
Administration on the provision 
that we board and lodge him. In 
a short time the gleaming walls of 
the school room had us all fired to 
get on with the next job. 


Running Water at Last 


The next job was water. We 
cleaned out a nearby spring and 
made a concrete box to protect it. 
For three years the water of the 
spring was approved but then it 
failed. To get pure water we 
found we would have to pipe it for 
750 feet and that the county 
would be able only to supply the 
pipe. 





... bone of their bone 


So we secured the right of way, 
the men of Happy Hollow fell to 
again, and in two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail we had running water 
in the school room. A little later, 
winning a prize of ten dollars, we 
were able to put in a lavatory and 
sanitary drinking facilities. Now 
our hand-washing program rolled 
along on greased wheels—no 
more toting of water from the 
spring, no more pouring it out of 
a pitcher, no more splashing and 
slopping, but plenty of running 
water and clean hands all the 
time. 

In the spring of 1937 we won 
first prize in the county for the 
highest percentage increase in 
sanitation. Next year we won 
second prize, the next year first 
prize, and now for a number of 
years we have had the highest 
possible rating for us. 


More Help from Patrons 


When the school was moved 
from Elkmont it had been set 
down on four pillars. All around 
lay rocks in abundance, and a 
bevy of boys and girls made a 
game of gathering them. Miracle 
of miracles, there was a father 
who not only was an experienced 
stone mason, but was a generous- 
hearted citizen of Happy Hollow. 
It was not long until Happy 
Hollow School was sitting pretty 
on its firm foundation with solid 
stone steps leading to its door. 
The first year, too, thanks to the 
W.P.A., two toilets were built and 
they have been kept sanitary 
throughout the years. 

In cold weather we used an old 
wood stove for heating the room. 
Like most stoves of that kind, 
it burned the children sitting near 
and let those farther away freeze. 
We made a metal jacket for it, 
and put up window boards to con- 
trol ventilation in the room. 

My husband, seeing that no 
teacher’s desk had been provided, 
took pity on me and made a very 
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The author of this story of the development of a school from 
practically nothing has taught at the Park Settlement School in 
Happy Hollow for thirteen years. She says, ''l don't know if it 
was chance or destiny that led me to Happy Hollow in the midst 
of the Smokies, and only a few miles from Wears Valley . . . But 
| could not leave Happy Hollow." 


fine desk, stout and substantial, 
which for thirteen years has de- 
fied the inroads of time. 


Sunshine and Shades 


The best feature of the building 
as it came from Elkmont was 
eight full length windows on the 
south side through which the sun 
streamed a good part of the sunny 
days. Unhappily, we had no way 
of controlling the full glare of 
the sunshine. We had no shades 
and no prospects of getting any. 
The county couldn’t furnish them. 
The people in those hungry ’30’s 
couldn’t spare a penny. My own 
salary was too pitifully small. 
Where were they to come from? 

One night, trudging the two 
miles home over the mountains, I 
again wracked my brain trying 
to think of a way of getting those 
shades. In desperation I gave up 
and prayed. Having told my 
trouble to the Lord, my discour- 
agement lifted and I trotted on 
home to the little cabin where my 
husband and I lived. I had pre- 
pared our supper and we were 
just sitting down to our meal—it 
was already dark—when a man 
and a woman knocked and came 
in. We learned that they were 
from Detroit, were vacationing in 
Elkmont, and were interested in 
the Happy Hollow School since 
they had read about the Southern 
Appalachians. When the couple 
returned to Detroit, by that time 
good friends of ours and of the 
school, they sent us the window 
shades we needed so badly. They 
also sent us books and materials, 
invaluable in those days when 
nothing was furnished, not even 
textbooks. 

In the early years of the school, 
when it was used for Sunday serv- 
ices. the church piano was moved 
in. Upon completion of the church 
the piano was to be moved out, 
but it played such a necessary 
part in our singing classes I could 
not bear to see it go. With do- 


nations from friends we bought 
the piano. The children love to 
sing. They come from families 
who for generations have kept 
alive in oral tradition the old 
ballads and spirituals. Music is 
bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh. 

Together, in connection with 
our study of pioneer life, we have 
made a collection of the old songs, 
practically everyone in the com- 
munity lending a hand in getting 


. +. spruce up the grounds 


the songs together. And the chil- 
dren sing them—‘“‘Fox Went Out 
One Moonshiney Night,” “Frog 
Went A-Courtin’,” ‘‘Cockey 
Robin,” “Dan Doo,” “Wayfarin’ 
Stranger.” Our collection, and our 
boys and girls, were used for a 
series of University of Tennessee 
broadcasts. 

In addition to songs, the collec- 
tion contains versions of singing 
games the children often play at 
recess time on the grass in front 
of the school. 


Outside Work, Too 


After we had made the inside 
of the school into a sunny, pleas- 
ant, bright place, we decided to 
spruce up the grounds. So we had 
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a “working.” Some of the neigh- 
bors brought a horse and sled. We 
made all-weather walks to the 
road, toilets, coal pile, and bird 
feeding tray from the prettiest 
rocks. The others were hauled 
away. We leveled up the land 
around the schoolhouse, sowed it, 
planted our own native shrubs 
and made a terrace on the hillside 
behind the building to prevent its 
washing away. We planted the 
terrace with iris. In the woods 
nearby we have scattered bird 
houses and close at hand is the 
bird feeding station. 

For materials we use every- 
thing that comes to hand. A dis- 
carded tire rim made a basketball 
goal. Cross-vine makes as satis- 
factory a rope to jump as fibre, 
and it is just as much fun. Home- 
made balls are especially good for 
dodge-ball. 

From the school room we par- 
titioned off a space eight by ten 
feet to serve as a kitchen. I con- 
tributed a cook stove, a neighbor 
built in some cabinets, and three 
sinks for dishwashing were given 
by a former Save the Children 
Federation sponsor. We used to 
serve full meals. Many of our 
students got their first cooking ex- 
perience in the serving of these 
meals. The interest in cooking 
has not vanished. Just the other 
day I give a special cake recipe 
to some of the larger girls. In a 
few days the cake had been served 
in nearly every home in the Hol- 
low. Grown boys as well as girls 
had mixed and baked it. 


Happy Hollow Is Our School 


During the thirteen years of its 
existence, Happy Hollow School 
has been repainted on the outside 
by the county and on the inside by 
ourselves, with the county sup- 
plying the paint. Now the walls 
are light buff with a three foot 
base of golden brown which con- 
trasts pleasantly with the light 
green of chairs, tables, benches, 
shelves, bookcases and _ waste 
paper basket. Over the drinking 
fountain is a large green poster 
which says in silver letters “A 
nice child takes his turn.” An- 
other in the library corner says 
“Library Quiet Please” and still 

(Continued on page 30) 








ED BANK HIGH SCHOOL 
is a suburban high school 
organized on a six year plan. Last 


year we were reunited after a 
lapse of four years caused by loss 
of a building by fire. During the 
period while the seventh and 
eighth grades were away, the 
science department struggled on 
in regular classrooms, with a very 
limited amount of borrowed 
equipment. 

However, we feel this struggle 
was not in vain. To be suddenly 
and completely depleted of all 
texts, teaching aids, reference 
materials, laboratory equipment 
and records was not as much a 
disaster as it might seem. It 
served as a challenge to those of 
us who dared stay on to teach 
science. 


A New Program Resulted 

We did not pick up where we 
left off, but completely overhauled 
and rejuvenated our science pro- 
gram. Our free materials were 
the latest; our teaching aids were 
the most up-to-date. We had to 
depend entirely upon these 
sources for our science curricu- 
lum, since wartime restrictions 
prohibited field trips and many 
industrial movies. 

The search through libraries, 
advertising material and inquir- 
ies was like a shot of adrenalin 
to us. Never would we have be- 
lieved that we were stagnating 
on the job of keeping up to date 
on scientific advancements, but 


Brown, Mrs. 


we conceded that to be a fact after 
a few days. It made us firmly 
resolve that never again would 
such a condition exist with us. 

Our high school is fed by six 
elementary schools. We draw 
students from successful and un- 
successful homes, from illiterate 
and professional families. With 
this fact before us, we try to 
produce a science experience that 
will best fit the child’s needs, 
present and future. 


Plant Study First 


In the seventh and eighth 
grades, the science classes are 
divided between two teachers. 
Each averages a few over thirty 
students. When we are selecting 
movies and planning class activi- 
ties, we work in close cooperation. 
Otherwise our methods of teach- 
ing and presenting class materials 
are our own. 

One class chose to emphasize 
plant study last spring. They 
collected leaves and twigs to 
classify and organized a contest 
to see which student could find 
the most leaf shapes. They 
studied how to use and conserve 
the timber supply and saw the 
movie “Trees for Tomorrow” 
which gave added emphasis and 
information about plants and 
their use. 

The other of our seventh and 
eighth grade teachers believed 
one of her most effective teaching 
experiences was concerned with 
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Teachers at Red Bank High School discovered 
that one way to reactivate a science program 
is to burn the building and start from scratch 
without materials and equipment. 
of the science department who wrote this 
story are Mrs. M. A. Caballero, Mrs. J. E. 
Tom Daughtrey, Mrs. Hubert 
Thomas, and Thomas Dye. 


Members 


a food poster contest. We had 
noted with alarm that our new- 
comers did not select balanced 
meals in the school cafeteria. This 
situation was first noticed by the 
cashier who relayed the informa- 
tion to the head of the science 
department. We set up a vigorous 
unit on food study and its relation 
to good health. We considered 
health from these viewpoints: 
what is necessary to build a 
strong body, how our bodies work 
best, and how we may help our 
bodies fight disease. The empha- 
sis was on practicing good food 
habits rather than memorizing a 
list of food values. 


Good Carry Over 

Our younger students learned 
that the most colorful foods were 
best and now they choose a plate 
of gaily colored foods in the 
cafeteria. The unit culminated 
with a poster contest in which 
each student mounted cut-out pic- 
tures of foods they would select 
in their diets, and the health fac- 
tors involved. 

The ninth grade science teacher 
believes her projects are her most 
effective teaching methods. In 
producing a project, each person 
has an opportunity to express 
himself, carry out ideas and apply 
principles learned in his study or 
research. 

The project is some production 
designed by the student himself. 
When he has made his tentative 
selection, he confers with his 
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science teachers for approval and 
critical suggestions. When every- 
thing is decided, the student exe- 
cutes his production. It must be 
completed at the end of the semes- 
ter. Of course, some projects 
were of mediocre quality while 
others were excellent. 


Tenth Grade Specializes 


Our seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade courses are of a general 
nature. Tenth grade science is 
more specialized in biology. We 
made a survey of the animal king- 
dom, relating each animal group 
to human welfare. During the 
entire course emphasis was placed 
on health and conservation rather 
than on a detailed structural 
study of anatomy. 


A study of genetics came late 
in the school year, following a 
study of like functions in the 
animal kingdom. It was tied in 
with the laboratory dissection of 
frogs, in a comparative anatomy 
study. Scientific terms were em- 
phasized in the functional and 
structural study of the frog, so 
that reproduction and sex knowl- 


edge followed naturally in the 
carefully planned study of he- 
redity. 

The classes were introduced to 
the subject of genetics by a class 
study of their own family traits, 
such as eye color, hair lines, finger 
and toe length, and such char- 
acteristics. They were taught 
how to work simple heredity 
problems and only when each 
student learned the actual process 


of heredity, were they given 
actual human traits to trace 
through three generations. This 


easily worked into teaching the 
blending of traits and thence to 
the sociological study of inter- 
marriage and inter-racial mar- 
riage. 

Self Experimentation 


Next class attention was di- 
verted toward eugenics. As a 
culmination of this, each student 
listed the traits he would choose 
in a marriage partner, and he 
indicated his knowledge of rec- 
ognizing desirable traits by a test 
of the subject matter studied. 

The students paired off to select 
their heredity problems, one using 


a male dominant to work a sex- 
linked trait through the third 
generation. Instead of using 
symbols to indicate individual off- 
spring, they used pictures denot- 
ing their inherited traits. Some 
unusually good posters were 
made, and they saw pictured re- 
sults of desirable and undesirable 
marriages. A movie on genetics 
served as a clincher to all this. 


Study of Birds 

We believe the students enjoyed 
the study of birds because they 
had had no such study before. 
From the State Department of 
Conservation we obtained free 
booklets on birds of Tennessee. 
We used these as texts and fol- 
lowed the study with a movie on 
birds and their habits. Each stu- 
dent build either a bird house or 
bird feeder according to the 
specifications contained in the 
booklet, and took their projects 
home to put up for actual habita- 
tion. 

In the future we plan to move 
this project to the eighth and 
ninth grades, but since the tenth 
graders had missed the fascina- 
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tion of bird study we used it at 
this level. 


Operation Atomic Energy 


The chemistry teacher believed 
her unit on atomic energy was 
probably the most outstanding 
thing in her school year. Prepara- 
tion for this unit began with a 
search for understandable ma- 
terial to present her classes. One 
day the principal handed her a 
new booklet called “Operation 
Atomic Vision” published by the 
National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals and she 
ordered copies. The classes used 
the booklets as texts and gathered 
supplementary material from 
other sources. 

The students learned the cor- 
rect use of technical terms; they 
can detect false advertising of 
commercial products of “acti- 
vated” ingredients, and they can 
understand their responsibility in 
the legislation for the use of 
atomic energy. 


Other Activities 


Our physics class was most 
interested in the work in electric- 
ity. The class was able to ex- 
periment with AC and DC and 
to prove how the flows of current 
differ. They set up various kinds 
of resistors and measured their 
results. This course is taught 
primarily as a basis for engineer- 
ing, and all students who take it 
plan to go to technological col- 
leges. 

We have three clubs in the 
science department, all affiliated 
with national organizations. The 
Junior Science Club is composed 
of seventh, eighth and ninth 
graders interested in_ science, 
while the Science Club sponsors 
the science talent in the tenth 
through twelfth grades. We en- 
courage participation in the 
Science Talent Search and each 
club member has the responsi- 
bility for one club program a 
year. 

The camera club makes entries 
in photographic contests and has 
exhibits in the school and various 
fairs. Last year they sponsored 
a local showing of the national 
prize-winning pictures entered in 
the National High School Photo- 
graphers Contest. 
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Tennessee Elementary School Principals Association 


REPORT TO DATE 


Counties: Dyer, Crockett, 


i APRIL, 1948, the Tennessee 
Elementary School Principals 
Association was organized “to 
raise the standards of the elemen- 
tary school principalship and to 
improve the elementary schools 
by promoting the professional 
growth of the elementary school 
principals.” At the April, 1949, 
meeting a program of action was 
adopted setting forth certain 
goals for the year. Substantial 
progress is being made toward 
the goals. 


Organization: Standing Com- 
mittees on Legislation, Member- 
ship, Research, In-Service Educa- 
tion, and Publications have been 
appointed and are at work. West, 
Middle and East sections of the 
TESPA have been organized to 
provide more effective guidance 
for local organizations and to 
provide channels of communica- 
tion between the State Associa- 
tion and local associations. Officers 
of the regional organizations are: 
West—J. H. Rochelle, president; 
Miss Margaret Walker, secretary: 
Middle—Jere Farley, president; 
Miss Margaret Cate, secretary: 
East—J. E. Brown, president; 
R. W. Bohanan, secretary. 


Local Organizations: County 
and city elementary principals as- 
sociations are the front line forces 
for raising the status of the ele- 
mentary principalship. Meeting 
together for discussion of common 
problems and to report on re- 
search and improved practices is 
one of the means of improving 
competency of principals. 

A local group, united, through 
the cooperation of principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents 
in defining problems and then put- 
ting into effect plans for meeting 
local needs, can solve many of the 
problems which individual princi- 
pals cannot solve alone. From the 
study of problems and the recom- 
mendations of the local associa- 
tions, the program of the State 
Association is being developed. 

Up to December 10, local organ- 
izations have been formed as fol- 


lows: 
Shelby, Lauderdale, Hardin, 
Henry, Gibson, Hamilton, David- 
son, Wilson, Williamson, Putnam, 
DeKalb, Lawrence, Maury, Fen- 
tress, Knox, Jackson and Carter. 


Cities: | Nashville, Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Johnson City, Oak 
Ridge, Cleveland and Elizabeth- 
ton. Plans for others are under- 
way. 


Conferences: Conferences held 
at Jackson, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and Harriman were attend- 
ed by over 350 superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and repre- 
sentatives of higher institutions. 
(Another will be held at Johnson 
City.) A part of the in-service 
education program, they have re- 
sulted in improved leadership and 
definite plans for further confer- 
ences and workshops planned to 
reach all the principals in each 
section of the state. 


Legislation: Legislative pro- 
posals approved by principals at 
the three sectional meetings were 
submitted to the Administrative 
Council of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. These proposals, 
which were discussed and passed 
on to Commissioner J. M. Smith 
for presentation to the State 
Board of Education, include: (1) 
Administrative certificates for all 
new principals based on training 
and experience; (2) higher stand- 
ards for elementary school teach- 
ers’ certificates; (3) clerical 
assistance for all schools; (4) 
single salary schedule for sec- 
ondary and elementary principals. 


Membership: Another indica- 
tion of the rising tide of profes- 
sional spirit and group conscious- 
ness is the increase in member- 
ship in principals’ organizations. 
To December 1, Tennessee has 245 
members in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of 
the N.E.A. This is an all time 
high for the state, and includes 67 
new members and 178 renewals. 
In the TESPA one year ago we 
had 75 members. In June we had 
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reached 200. As of December 10 
we have 425 and every mail brings 
in others. 


The elementary school princi- 
pals of Tennessee hold a strategic 
position in the educational setup. 
There are 4,763 elementary school 
principals in the state. Of these, 
3,547 are in two teacher schools, 
867 are in 3-7 teacher schools, 275 
are in 8-15 teacher schools, and 
only 75 in schools larger than 15 
teachers. 


The Association in its program 
expects to work for a good educa- 
tion for every child in Tennessee. 
To this end, we shall work for 
good physical facilities, adequate 
instructional supplies, an ade- 
quate staff of competent person- 
nel, and good principals who will 
exert leadership. There must be 
recognition of the services ren- 
dered by the teaching principal 
and clerical help must be provided 
so that teachers and principals 
may have more time for instruc- 
tional service if the children of 
Tennessee are to have better 
educational opportunities. 


We recognize that the placing 
of the elementary school princi- 
palship on its proper level de- 
mands standards for admission 
to the principalship based on 
high standards of scholarship and 
teaching experience, and adequate 
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salary so that the best of our 
young teachers will prepare them- 
selves for the principalship. We 
recognize also that our children 
cannot afford to wait for the fu- 
ture to bring this improvement, 
but there must be provided means 
whereby the principals now in 
service can improve their own 
quality and leadership. 





If we ask for more time for 
supervision by the principal, we 
principals must be competent to 
supervise; if we expect leadership 
of school and community we must 
improve our skill in guiding 
growth of teachers, children and 
parents. 


The TESPA proposes to pro- 
vide this opportunity. We are 
fortunate to have full support 
and cooperation of Commissioner 
J. M. Smith and his staff, the 
T.E.A., the Southern Associa- 
tion’s Cooperative Study of Ele- 
mentary Education, our higher 
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institutions, and leaders among 
the elementary principals of the 
state. 

We envision the power of more 
than 4,000 elementary — school 
principals in Tennessee, working 
together in local, state and na- 
tional organizations, to meet the 
challenge of the post World War 
II period for elementary educa- 
tion. We believe that the princi- 
pals have the ability, the energy, 
and the will to carry through until 
our goal is reached. 

# 

MODEL ROOMS equipped in the 
Lebanon schools by the local Lions Club 
were featured in a folder distributed 
by Electrical Information Publications, 
Inc., recently. Pictures of the rooms, 
before and after installation of the 
new lighting system and painting, were 
used in the publication. The Lions Club 
remodelled one room in Highland 
Heights School, McClain School, and 
East Market Street School. 

& 


Chatterbox 


A parrot was left alone with a dog 


and kept saying, “Bow-wow.  Bow- 
wow. There’s a good dog. There’s 
a good dog.” 


Completely ignored, Polly got bolder, 
hopped down on the table, and re- 
peated its remarks. The dog took no 
notice until, still bolder, Polly hopped 
on to the floor, where it was imme- 
diately grabbed by the terrier and 
eventually returned to its perch minus 
feathers. 

“T know what’s the matter with me, 
the parrot squawked, “I talk too 
much.” 


” 


THE TEACHER 


Behind her ink-stained desk, as on a bridge 
Above a deck of upturned eyes, 

She sits the captain of a noisy crew 

That little cares where Knowledge lies. 


Adroit, discreet, her sternness but a mask 
To leave her mistress of tumultuous youth, 
She trims the sails of discipline and steers 
The devious course that leads to Truth. 


Staid watcher of soft growth still April-small, 
She, from the calm that autumns bring, 

Sees life reborn in yearly bursts of bloom 

And old despairs made glad with spring. 


And sensing from the bud the open flower, 
She guards those petals half-unfurled, 

And in a casual hand made white with chalk 
She holds and moulds the coming world. 


—Arthur Stringer 


Reprinted by permission from the NEw YorRK TIMES 
for April 30, 1947 
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uh Hue was a 
Thacher 


And in these recent years, behold, 
there came through the doors of the 
school in a certain city a teacher from 


afar off, with great knowledge and 
theories of modern education. And it 
came to pass as the days went by that 
he did put into practice this knowledge 
which he had. 

And in that same city were they that 
were called school board members, and 
others called superintendents or prin- 
cipals. In addition, there were certain 
fond parents: who were followers of the 
traditional school. And they gathered in 
the office of the superintendent and said 
one to another, “Why teacheth he not 
in the way we were taught?” 

And it came to pass as they were 
gathered together that a soothsayer 
came among them. And he was a wise 
man. They spoke and questioned him 
saying, “How is it that this teacher 
can come among us with these strange 
ideas and forget that he must answer 
to us for the place in which he work- 
eth?” 

Whereupon the soothsayer made an- 
swer, “He of whom you speak is one 
who hath spent many long hours and 
much money to acquire the wisdom to 
provide life situations for learning for 
your children. He ariseth very early in 
the morning and goes forth full of 
vigor and new ideas. He complaineth 
not, but labors diligently the whole 
day through to impart a little of his 
great store of knowledge. 

“He complaineth not when Tommy 
puts Susie’s hair in the ink well, nor 
when Jimmy makes noises with bubble 
gum nor when John, the Lazy, does 
not know the answer. But he proceed- 
eth diligently with student-teacher plan- 
ning, with group activities, and with 
development of the individual child to 
his maximum ability. Nor doth he lose 
his enthusiasm when frantically search- 
ing for film strips, records and books 
that help to provide the atmosphere 
needed for learning. 

“While ye gather here and say one 
to the other, this is a terrible day for 
us, he is already abroad imparting his 
knowledge and guiding the children in 
their needs. He knoweth his path and 
goeth serenely on his way. He taketh 
with him two angels, Inspiration and 
Perspiration. I would say unto you, 
‘Go ye, and do likewise.’ ” 


Barbara Zumstein 
Harriman 
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Phillips for Rhea — or Vice Versa 





Megan Phillips 


Can you imagine being grown 
up without ever having tasted 
fried chicken or corn on the cob? 
Would you like to cross an ocean 
to eat hot dogs, watermelon, or 
Coca-Cola? That is what hap- 
pened to Mary Megan Phillips. 

Miss Phillips is not a legendary 
character. She is an exchange 
teacher spending the year at Ten- 
nessee High School in Bristol. She 
comes from a family of teachers 
in South Wales; her father, B. 
Phillips, is headmaster of a school, 
her mother was a teacher, and her 
sister Margaret teaches Welsh at 
Whitland Grammar School in 
South Wales. Megan teaches at 
Barry Girls’ School in Cornwall, 
South Wales. 

Exchanging positions with 
Miss Phillips is Lindsay Rhea, 
popular teacher of mathematics 
and physics at Tennessee High 
School. For weeks the two teach- 
ers wrote each other details of 
their schools, and in August 
actually exchanged places. 





Lindsay Rhea 


Miss Rhea found that Welsh 
schools—or more _ particularly, 
the Barry Girls’ School—hold 


classes from 9 until 12:30, with 
15 minutes out for tea or cocoa. 
Then they resume from 2 to 4 in 
the afternoon. No classes are 
held at the Barry school on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 


Many social functions were 
planned for Miss Phillips in 
Bristol, and she has spent much 
time talking before clubs and 
other schools there. East Ten- 
nessee teachers met her at the 
fall convention in Knoxville. Miss 
Rhea, in turn, has toured a part 
of England and Wales. 


Selection of exchange teachers 
is based on scholarship, recom- 
mendations from superintendents, 
personality, poise, and a success- 
ful teaching record. Miss Rhea 
was chosen by the U.S. Office of 
Education to participate this 
year. 





MARYVILLE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE Education Committee has or- 
ganized a speakers bureau especially 
for use with schools in and around that 
city. The bureau will furnish business 
and professional men for talks and ad- 
vice to high school students upon re- 
quest. Already schools have been polled 
to find out what parts of the proposal 
they are most interested in. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL READ- 
ING CONFERENCE will be held at 
the University of Miami on January 
13, 14. Speakers include Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts, Temple University; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, Iowa University; and Dean D. D. 
Durrell, Boston University. Further 
information available from Lester R. 
Wheeler, U. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 
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It's NEWS to us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest 
to educators. If you are unable to find 
them in your local school supply store, 
write THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and we 
will tell you where you may find them. 


THE EDUCATOR NUMBER FENCE was 


times. $159.00 for both punch and bind- 
ing machine. 

Sports TIMER MOVEMENT for football 
and baseball scoreboard. With local ma- 
terial and student help, scoreboards can 
be built at a savings of approximately 
75 percent. Movements are shipped com- 
plete with instructions and wiring dia- 
grams so that installation can be done 





developed by a teacher to make the | 


teaching of numbers a meaningful proc- 
ess for little children. Made of hard- 
wood about 8 x 1% inches, finished in 
bright colors with pegs and cross pieces 
of contrasting colors. Each child works 
with a board, learning the numbers by 
actually handling the pegs. Durable 
and can be used year after year. Price 
per dozen, $15.00. 


FITZWATER EDUCATIONAL FILM AP- 
PRAISAL SCALE. One form is designed 
for appraising the film after classroom 
showings, including student response; 
another form is for preview evaluation. 
Using both forms, you have at a glance 
the information you need, and teachers 
can check the accuracy of their pre- 
dictions. A copy of the scale might be 
sent out whenever a film goes to a 
teacher. Quantity prices vary from 75¢ 
for 25 copies to $17.50 for 1,000. 


NEW DuAL CHANNEL PROGRAM CON- 


SOLETTE. Capable of a variety of in- | 


structive or recreational uses as well 
as communication control services, this 
new consolette provides nine input cir- 
cuits and facilities for simultaneous 
transmission of two different programs 


| 


to different areas, or transmission of | 
a single program, with the second chan- | 


nel reserved for intercommunication 
with any location. Loudspeakers in as 
many as 60 locations are controlled by 
the new sound console. A metal pedestal 
desk, which houses a three-speed record 
transcription turntable in a pull-out 
drawer and a tilt-out AM-FM radio, 
may be ordered separately. 


Compact low-cost MoDEL 12 PLASTIC 
BINDING EQUIPMENT for schools. De- 





signed to meet the need of schools which | 
bind miscellaneous loose material into | 


booklets or folders. Plastic binding pro- 


duce booklets which open flat and stay | 


flat. Especially good for attendance 
records, science workbooks, reports, es- 
says, term papers, art work, photo- 
graphs, small school annuals and many 
other uses. New pages added easily. 


Plastic binding may be re-used many | 
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NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 


IN TEACHIN 


by anyone. No special skills nor equip- 
ment needed to build a scoreboard super- 
structure. Time movements can be easily 
detached for off season storage, and 
need no special lubrication nor other 
care. Basketball timers are available 
in six different models for 12 or 15 
minute periods of operation on 115 volts, 
60 cycle AC. 








New... Free 
“CHILD 
TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psychology Booklet 


Teachers for the younger groups 
may find this booklet exceedingly 
helpfu! in dealing not only with 
children but also with their parents 





The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 


“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parentshave some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 
through this booklet. 

THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 


1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 

2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 

3 Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 
4 A Cure for Dawdlers 

5 Cutting The Apron Strings 
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THIS BOOKLET is completely and 
appealingly iilustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 

TO GET THIS BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x 8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


We hope the for egoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 


WRIGLEY 


CHEWING GUM 


e 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction  «-2 
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Akin to the Gods 


Bertha H. Farmer 
Howell School, Clarksville 


The urge to express is tucked 
away in the inner recesses of 
every child’s mind, but the firing 
of that impulse is the teacher’s 
task. 

Individual creative expression 
sounds like a big order. But it is 
an order that should be a part 
of every teacher’s goal in dealing 
with children, whether it is the 
arts or in helping them develop 
the ability to think through prob- 
lems and situations and come to 
sound conclusions. 

Many children have knowledge 
but, like many adults, have not 
the wisdom to use that knowledge 
in a way that will give them 
pleasure er advancement. One 
reason for this, I fear, is that we 


expression and democratic living, 
and have been veritable dictators. 

We know from study and ex- 
perience that a child cannot 
become an effective poised per- 
sonality until he first has become 
appreciative of his own power. 
Such confidence comes _ only 
through frequent opportunity to 
experiment. These opportunities 
must be frequent and free until 
he can come forth with something 
which to him is good. It may be 
far from perfection and by adult 
standards clumsy and awkward, 
but to him it has satisfied an 
inherent quality that has made 
him feel akin to the gods, worthy 
of the respect of his fellows. 





teachers have failed to see our op- 

portunities in the field of creative 
HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 

| Member NLATAA. 


35 years’ superior placement service 


Our territory offers exceptional opportunities 
for good teachers in all departments. 
now for 1950 also for emergency vacancies. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Enroll 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





Brewton ° 








EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Essentials of Communication 

McMullan 

@ English text-workbooks providing a complete 
course in grammar, composition, and usage. 

@ A book for each year of high school. This series 
may be used independently, or to supplement 
any standard textbook. 

@ EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
answers the pupil's question . . . 
English important to me?" 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 
Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 





Page 


"Why is good 
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| their inhibitions. 
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I believe that our interest in 
creative writing has yielded the 
most tangible evidence of ac- 
complishment in our school. 

Last year in the seventh grade 
we had a Writers’ Club. It 
studied, wrote and shared its 
members’ work. The Club 
gathered sample writings from all 
the grades in school. It was 
especially interesting to note the 
progress in expression from 
grade to grade. 

This year in the sixth grade we 
are trying to promote freedom 
of expression and thought. We 
have written on every occasion 
that presented itself, with delight- 
ful results. And _ occasionally 
someone comes forth with some- 
thing without being asked. 

With the assurance that it was 
really all right to let go and say 
what they thought about any 
subject, the group wrote some 
editorials that were gems. Sub- 
jects ranged from “Conditions 
in the Halls and Cafeteria” to 
“Sharing for Christmas,” from 


complaints to glorifications of 
teachers. 
Try as we may to fire the 


imagination and loose the bonds 
of doubt and fear, there are chil- 
dren to whom no suggestion we 
offer seems to appeal. It is to 
these children we have a special 
obligation—to free them from 
They must be 
allowed to work in some way of 
their own, finally accomplishing 
something that will make them, 
too, feel akin to the gods. 





SECOND ANNUAL observance of 
National Children’s Dental Health Day 
in Tennessee falls on February 6, 1950. 
Established by the American Dental 
Association to promote dental health 
of school children, the observance is 
sponsored in Tennessee by the State 
Association. 

NCDH Day this year emphasizes a 
program of prevention. The Association 
reminds that sound dental health must 
be obtained through the aid of the 
dentist since the tooth, unlike other 
parts of the human body, does not pos- 
sess the ability to heal under its own 
power. Commissioner of Education J. M. 
Smith is urging all principals, super- 
intendents and other school personnel 
to make a special effort to observe Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day to stimulate 
a dental health program. 
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Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm sound, black and 
white, “‘classroom tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. If you 
are unable to locate the distributor of 
any of the films, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
will be forwarded to the producer. 


LADY OF THE LAKE 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
Shows places in Scotland made fa- 
mous by Sir Walter Scott’s poems: the 
author’s Abbotsford home, the border 
country, Edinburgh with Castle Rock 
and Holyrood House, the highlands, the 
lochs, and the Trossachs where lies 
Lake Katrine of the poem. To see the 
words in pictures as the quotations are 
heard brings life and meaning to a 
difficult and unfamiliar vocabulary. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
—BACKGROUND FOR HIS WORKS 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Presents this author, reformer, and 
the man of influence, in the social set- 
ting of his time and place. Suggests 
the wide range of locale and story ma- 
terial, and the familiar people created 
by Dickens. Pictures of original manu- 
scripts, of places frequented by the 
author and 
books real for readers in the elementary 
school on up. 
PUPPET PICTURES 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Fairy-tale folk are fashioned into 
puppets to tell movie versions of the old 
tales: Rumpelstiltskin, Honest Woods- 
man, King Midas, The Cow and the 
Sprite, and Legend of the Pied Piper. 
Artfully created and skillfully handled, 
the puppets in action inspire young 
artist-dramatists to efforts of their own. 
Others will re-read the stories, or sketch 
admired scenes. All will enjoy the films, 
for you can be six or sixty-six and still 
like puppets! 
HERE’S HOW WE PRINT 
10 min., color also, Bailey Films 

This simple film starts children dis- 
covering how printing is done. Printer 
Bob hand-sets letters and space blocks, 
locks the frame, pulls proof, inks plate 
and rollers, and hand-turns the press. 
The film could precede a trip to a 
modern printing plant’s complicated 
machines. Children may experiment 
with block printing or rubber stamps 
after seeing this “ink-and-press” proc- 
ess. 
THE WONDER OF CHEMISTRY 
10 min., Young America Films 

This Junior Scientists’ first glimpse 


of what a chemist does (finds elements | 


and compounds in substances and re- 
combines to improve living) includes 
learning meaning of new words and 
new concepts. Explanations using sim- 
ple materials are by diagrams and lab- 
oratory demonstrations readily under- 
stood by elementary school students. 


SAVE THOSE TEETH 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Dan’s friend, his dentist, shows him 
very important tips, and Dan (just as 
will your elementary school students 
who see Dan) decides to try his best 
to follow them. Tips: After-meal care 
(correct brushing or rinsing with 
water), during-meal care (avoid 
sweets). The dentist demonstrates the 
flouride treatment and suggests its pro- 
tection. Health and science classes, and 
parents, too, should see this film. 


DENTAL HEALTH 
—HOW AND WHY 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
Three important rules for dental care 
are developed (eat right foods, keep 
teeth clean, see dentist often), because 
sound teeth mean better health and 
better looks. The aid of flouride treat- 
ment and the dangers from sugars are 
shown. Diagrams showing four dif- 
ferent kinds of teeth and their names, 
and cross-section of a molar giving 


structure make the film valuable to 
junior and senior high school students, 
as well as to their parents. 


CARE OF THE SKIN 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Billy finds out why people wash with 
soap as his older brother and sister 
show approved and helpful details of 
keeping face, hands, and whole body 
clean and healthy—with attention to 
rinsing, drying, and leaving a no-ring 
tub and straight hanging towel. We see 
skin structure under a magnifying 
glass, with pores and sweat glands in 
action, so anyone 6 to 16 can see how 
soap helps. This miracle-film even 
makes kids wash without being told! 


WHO WILL TEACH YOUR CHILD? 
is a 24 minute, sound, 16 mm film which 
will answer a number of questions you 
and your community may be asking 
each other. Intended for teacher-train- 
ing institutions, teachers, and parents 
of school-age children, it was developed 
by the National Film Board of Canada. 
More than 700 teachers and administra- 
tors in Tennessee have seen this film 
and their reaction was a positive rec- 
ommendation that all interested groups 
see it. Available on purchase from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company at $85. 
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MY SALVATION 


“Being under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella certainly has 
been my salvation. I had 
taught only two weeks 
and two days when I be- 
came ill with typhoid 
fever. You certainly have 
been more than friendly. 
Your check at the end of 
a month was a great help. 
Your words of encourage- 
ment have been greatly 
appreciated.’’—Mrs. 
Bessie L. Passmore, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
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ne oe NO AGENT WILL CALLa ne eee eee ee 


e@ Here it is! I knew it would be 
right—and on time. That’s the 
way T.C.U. does business. For 50 
years this fine organization ‘has 
been helping its members over the 
“rough spots” due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. I want to 
tell you three things about T.C.U. 
that will make you, too, want to 
get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Ist—This is the 50th year—the 
Golden Anniversary of 
T.C.U. 


2nd—The cost of T.C.U. protec- 
tion is Jess than a nickel 
a day. 


3rd—T.C.U. “checks that hit the spot” are 
Air Mailed to teacher-members. 


No wonder so many teachers have placed 
their trust in T.C.U. for the past half century. 
If you want real protection, covering sick- 
ness, accident and quarantine at low cost... 
If you want your claim checks to come to you 
at Air Mail speed—then by all means fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ‘tincoin s, Nove. 


== = = = === FREE INFORMATION COUPON=£======== 


To the T.C.U., 1522 T.C.U. Building 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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Rome Revisited 


Following the banquet first 
year Latin students presented a 
program composed of a _ song, 


“Gaudeamus Igitur,” a_ sketch, 
“Rome and the Modern World.” 
“The Life of Caesar,’ and a play, 


A story long delayed but still 
worth reporting is that of the 
Roman wedding and _ banquet 
staged by pupils of Miss Essie 
Boals at the Humboldt High 
School last spring. The costumes, 
food and entertainment of the 
evening were typical of the era 
portrayed. 

The impressive Roman Con- 
farreate ceremony, that used by 
the patricians, was enacted. Mem- 
bers of the sophomore class were 
the bride, groom, pronuba, pries- 
tess, camillus, bride’s mother, 
members of the procession, friend 
of the bride’s mother, and the 
narrator who spoke in English. 


At the bridal banquet, toga- 
draped students ate a three course 
dinner with their fingers in true 
Roman style. Wine was the bridal 
drink. After each course slaves 
appeared with finger bowls and 
towels. 




















R.C.A. VICTOR 
Educational and Classical 


For School Use 


Come in to see us or write for 
Free Catalogs 


CLAUDE P. 


STREET 


PIANO CO. 
168—-8th Ave., N., Nashville 6-5138 











COMPLETE PREBINDING 
SERVICE 


You can buy any 
Book of any Publisher 
from us in our 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Binding 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Teach Them 


E teachers are often ex- 

asperated because, in spite 
of our careful word-of-mouth 
presentations, much of our teach- 
ing appears to go into one ear of 
our pupils and out the other ear 
without having made any ap- 
preciable impression in transit. 
Modern teachers are frequently 
disappointed by the results they 
have failed to attain through the 
use of audible mechanical aids, 
such as the sound film, the radio, 
and the recording. Why can’t 
the children carry out oral in- 
structions? Why can’t they re- 
member what they hear? 

The key to this problem lies 
in the activity of listening, which, 
along with writing, reading, and 
speaking, is one of the communi- 
cation skills, and which, like its 
companion skills can—and must 
—be learned. Perhaps we have 
assumed that a child can listen 
just because he can hear, and that 
he will learn to listen or maybe 
teach himself to do so along with 
his natural maturity and the de- 
velopment of his native intelli- 
gence. 


Listening is a Skill 

To assume that a student can 
listen just because he can Mower 
would be analogous to assuming | 
that he can read just because he 
can see. Listening, like reading, 
is a highly complex skill, and it | 
is no more developed by chance | 
or maturity than are reading, 
writing and speaking. Educators, 
however, have only recently be- 
come aware of this fact, despite 


our having known for a long time | the composite will be made as illustrated. 


This offer is good during January and ~ 


that inattention 
ficiency in hearing comprehen- 
sion) is one of the chief causes 
of student failure. 

During the last few years in- 
vestigators in the field have 
pointed out that listening ability 
is an independent language skill, 
that it can be easily measured, 
that it is no more closely asso- 
ciated with intelligence than are 
other school skills (such as read- 
ing and arithmetic), that it can 


To Listen 


GEORGE N. DOVE 


East Tennessee State College 


be developed, but that it does not 
develop of itself. 

The importance of listening 
efficiency to learning can hardly 
be overestimated, especially when 
we remember that most children 
learn more by listening than by 
reading. It follows, then, that 
time spent in teaching good listen- 
ing habits on any grade level will 
bear rich fruit in increased learn- 
ing power. 

It Can Be Taught 

Since listening can be learned, 
it can also be taught, and the 
method of teaching is not unlike 
that employed in reading. Effi- 
cient listening, like efficient read- 
ing, depends to a very large ex- 
tent upon the presence of a 
purpose, because we do not listen 
to different audible materials in 
the same way. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field suggests (in THE ENGLISH 
JOURNAL, December, 1946) that 
listening can be divided into two 
major types: leisure listening 
(for relaxation, pleasure, or 
entertainment) and work listen- 
he It is in this second type, 


of course, that the classroom 
teacher is most interested, be- 
cause it involves the learning 
factor. 

Hatfield further suggests that 
the work type can be sub-divided 
into a number of distinct pur- 
poses: listening for the answer 
to a definite question, listening to 
form an opinion, listening to di- 
rections which one intends to fol- 
low, listening for unspecified in- 
formation on a given topic, and 
others. Thus in a listening lesson 
the teacher must first emphasize 
purpose, because purposeless, 
desultory listening is almost the 
same as inattention. 

Pre-Listening and Post-Listening 

Students should practice the 
rules of good listening, some of 
which are: 

1. Listen for the theme sen- 
tence or statement of purpose. 

2. Relate what you hear to 
your own knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

3. Evaluate what you are hear- 
ing as it is uttered, deciding what 
is important and what is of little 
importance. 

4. After the listening experi- 
ence is over, review and sum- 
marize in your own mind the 
ideas presented. 


Audible presentation in the 
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This new and better 
SPS group composite 


Don't miss this outstanding ‘“‘get-ac- 
quainted offer.” A beautiful SPS group 
composite of every class or group in 


| your school absolutely free. 


| Let SPS serve you the new and better 


We will arrange, at no cost or obligation, 
for a picture of every student from which 


February 1950 only. 


way... send the coupon today. 
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classroom sometimes falls on deaf 
ears because no groundwork for 
the listening activity has been 
laid by the teacher. This brings 
us to the important matter of 


preparation, or pre-listening. 
Psychologists say that mental 
attention is dependent upon a 


mind “set,” an adjustment of the 
sensory apparatus so that we are 


sensitive to certain _ specific 
stimuli. If this mind “set” is 
absent, the listener lacks the 


necessary orientation. 


Consider a group of high school 
students listening to recordings 
of a Shakespeare play with which 
they are not familiar; the mind 
fails to grasp ideas because their 
significance is not apparent. The 
teacher, before making any kind 
of audible presentation, must first 
arouse an attitude of interest and 
a desire to learn what is pre- 
sented, and she must establish the 
necessary background for hear- 
ing comprehension of that spe- 
cific material. 

Moreover, post-listening activi- 
ties are essential if the presenta- 
tion is to be retained and is to 
have significance to the student. 
Like a visual presentation, the 
listening lesson should be con- 
cluded with a discussion or a quiz. 
Otherwise it may fade very 
quickly. 


Certainly one of the most desir- 
able goals in the teaching of 
listening is the development of a 
hearing vocabulary, which in 
most students is somewhat less 
than their reading vocabulary. 
Recognition of spoken words can 
be improved by any teacher who 
is careful with her oral delivery 
in the classroom. The meanings 
of new words used by the teacher 
can be made clear by direct ex- 
planation or by careful develop- 
ment of their context. 


Suggested Exercises 


Although the teacher must take 
pains to pitch her spoken vocabu- 
lary on the level of her children’s 
comprehension, she should also 
employ the practice of using new 
words now and then, using them 
in such a way that they are incor- 
porated into the pupils’ listening 
vocabulary. 

The following exercises are 
suggested for the development of 
listening skill: 

1. Have a student who is a fair 
speaker make a short talk to the 
class. Let the class write a precis 
of the talk at the conclusion. Do 
not warn the students in advance 
that this is to be done. Check 
and evaluate the precis for listen- 
ing efficiency. This is a good test 
of listening ability, and it might 





GRAY -VOTHU-AUGERS 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS .....FORMSQ&R 


INTERMEDIATE 





PRIMARY 


September 1, 1950.) 


Forms Q and R—Primary (grades 1-3); 
Intermediate (grades 4-6); Advanced 


(grades 7-9) 
15 tests, $1.75—30 tests, $3.00 


THE STECK COMPANY - 
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ADVANCED 


These scientifically developed batteries of 
tests have been validated and had their -~" 
norms established from the responses of = 
children attending Southern and South 
western schools. Scoring of the new Form 
Q and R can be done in one-third the usual —.- 
time due to a new scoring device. Each ~ :22: 
package of 15 or 30 tests contains a Manual ~ 
of Directions and Interpretations, a Scor- 
ing Key, a Spelling List, and a Class Analy- 
sis Sheet. (Forms S$ and T will be available 
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OTHER STECK TESTS 
Write for free descriptive folder 
of all Steck tests in arithmetic, 
study skills, scholastic aptitude, 
library and study materials, alge- 
bra, safety, and other fields. 
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be used to call the students’ atten- 


tion to their shortcomings as 


listeners. 


2. Read a poem or a short story 
to the class, preceding the reading 
with facts of the life of the author 
which have no bearing on the con- 
tent of the selection. Have the 
class summarize the contents of 
the story or poem. Check on their 
ability to grasp the contents of 
the selection and to exclude ir- 
relevancies, such as the life of the 
author. 

3. Lecture to the class from a 
prepared outline, while the stu- 
dents attempt to outline your lec- 
ture. Compare your outline with 
theirs, emphasizing division into 
heads and discrimination between 
main and subordinate ideas. Re- 
peat this exercise with material of 
increasing difficulty. This would 
be especially valuable to twelfth- 
graders preparing to enter col- 
lege. 





Expression 


(Continued from page 18) 


really talented child in our classes. 
Even if we should be so lucky, 
we still can’t neglect the 29 aver- 
age children who find in their art 
a peculiar beauty not evident to 
everyone else. “Display their pic- 
tures,” urged the consultant. 
“Don’t set yourself up as a judge 
to say that ‘this is best’ or ‘that 
is no good.’ ” 

“But above all,” she continued, 
“never copy—not even from na- 
ture. If Johnny is drawing a dog, 
let him look at the dog and make 
his own interpretation. Then it 
will be his dog when he finishes, 
and not the dog out of the draw- 
ing book.” 

If experience means anything, 
truly be Johnny’s dog. 
When we went away, with our 
knitting boxes covered’ with 
finger-painting, our chalk draw- 
ings rolled under our arm, our 
card in one hand 
and our papier mache Pilgrim 
clutched tightly in our fist, we 
were determined that Johnny, too, 
would have a chance to contrive 
his masterpiece. 
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With the A.CE. ... 


Sara Printup 

We have reports from four 
A.C.E. branches this month. We 
welcome all suggestions and ideas 
from other branches and are de- 
lighted when they share their 
news with us through THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. 

The Chattanooga branch, Miss 
Ann Bell, president, had a most 
interesting meeting in October. 
Superintendent L. G. Derthick, 
who has had wide and varied ex- 
periences in Germany and other 
European countries was guest 
speaker. He emphasized the need 
of instilling trust and confidence 
in the young minds. Our best op- 
portunity for fostering feelings of 
confidence and trust is through 
our UNESCO work. Many tokens 
are being sent to Germany from 
the Chattanooga schools. Christ- 
mas cards were made to send 
overseas which will help to foster 
international friendship. 

The Hamilton County branch 
sends the following resume of 
their three fall meetings. 


A tea was given in September 
honoring the new teachers in the 
county system and also the re- 
tired teachers. 

In October the A.C.E. members 
went on an excursion one Satur- 
day afternoon and visited the 
Chapin Wildlife Sanctuary di- 
rected by Mr. Robert Sparks 
Walker. This was a most inter- 
esting trip, and those who went 
felt repaid for giving a precious 
Saturday afternoon to it. 

At the November meeting, Na- 
tional Education Week and 
UNESCO programs were held 
jointly. Dean Maxwell A. Smith 
of the University of Chattanooga 
was the speaker. Professor 
Howard Sutton of the University, 
who studied in Paris this past 
summer, also spoke. All students 
from foreign countries now study- 
ing at the University were special 
guests at this meeting. 

Henderson County is quite 
proud of its contribution to our 
officers this year. Mrs. Ruby 
Brooks is vice president and Miss 
Faye Oakley is vice president of 
West Tennessee A.C.E. 


Miss Ida Halter, Darden School 
first grade teacher, was the Hen- 
derson County delegate to the 
A.C.E. convention in Salt Lake 
City and gave a most interesting 
account of her trip at the Hender- 
son County Teachers meeting. 

Since its organization three 
years ago, the Jackson County 
A.C.E. has had splendid results 
and growth. It is due much of the 
credit for an excellent Book Week 
observation, and the Education 
Week program. This group has 
planned a luncheon meeting with 
guest speaker near the end of the 
school term. 

Jackson County was well repre- 
sented at the recent luncheon of 
the Middle Tennessee A<‘C.E. 
Eleven of the twenty members 
were present. The A.C.E. group 
had been asked to make 200 place 
cards for use at the luncheon. 
Each one felt that by making the 
woolen doll place cards she was 
having a small part in making the 
meeting the success which it was. 
This was reported by Mrs. Alice 
Cassetty, chairman, and Mrs. 
Anna M. Fox, secretary. 








DATES TO REMEMBER 


Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville 
Annual Meeting, Tennessee Public School Officers 


Association, Nashville 


Annual Convention, T.E.A., Knoxville 


National Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards, Atlanta 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, Denver, Colorado 


National Association of Secondary School Principals, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


American Association of School Administrators, 
February 25-March 2 


Atlantic City 


Annual Convention, National Education Association, 


St. Louis 


N.E.A. Institute of Organization Leadership, 
American University, Washington . 


January 13-14 
January 12-13 
March 23-25 


January 30-31 
February 12-15 


February 18-22 


July 2-7 


July 24-August 18 








Tubelo, Miss. elementary designed in architectural concrete by 


Overstreet and Town 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 
enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national! organization to improve and extend the use of concrete 
. . » through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Happy Hollow 
(Continued from page 17) 

another there reminds _ that 
“Great men are great readers.” 

We made frames for fine prints 
of Washington and Lincoln and 
have them hanging over the piano 
while along the walls are alphabet 
cards in script and manuscript. 
We have a bulletin board of our 
own manufacture and colored 
prints of Mother Goose char- 
acters. We store materials in 
boxes of uniform size from the 


YOURS for the asking 


Our advertisers are friendly neigh- 
bors ready to serve our readers when- 
ever called upon. The habit of reading 
the advertising messages regularly will 
pay dividends to busy school people. 
Use the advertisers’ own coupons or 
the one below. 


Festivals of America” 

Accordion folded. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festivals 
in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

26. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune— 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils 
will enjoy learning about our great- 
est natural resource with this en- 
tertaining and accurate booklet. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

27. “Pupil readers” are beautifully il- 
lustrated booklets which may be 
given first, second and third grad- 
ers to become more nutrition con- 
scious. Samples of these materials 
and a description of the program 
will be sent upon request. (General 
Mills) 

28. Catalog of the Kansas City Art 
Institute is a well illustrated book- 
let on the many courses given in 
the fine arts and in the applied arts 
in this well recognized institution. 
Helpful in guidance work and of 
interest to teachers wanting more 
training for themselves in these 
subjects. 


1. “Famous 
wall mural. 


dime store. Lacking a filing case, 
we keep personal records in a 
neat little box of our own making. 
A globe and a map of Tennessee 
were given us last year and, on 
the wall in the front of the room, 
is a large American flag to which 
we pledge allegiance every morn- 
ing. 

Happy Hollow School is truly 
our school. In thirteen years only 
two window panes have ever been 
broken, and both times the break- 
age was accidental. No one has 
ever refused when asked to do 
anything for the school. 

Not so long ago a friend asked 
me, “Why do you want to bury 
yourself in these mountains?” I 
said, “Come with me to our 
Christmas program.” She came, 
and now she knows why it is a 
privilege for me to work at the 
Park Settlement School in Happy 
Hollow. 


UNESCO 

(Continued from page 11) 
pages, It may be obtained from 
the Columbia University Press. 


No Distant Places 


In reading UNESCO literature 
you will never find any country 
described as far away or distant. 
This is as provincial as telling a 
Californian that he lives in the 
Far West. “Far from where?” 
he will blandly ask. If we find it 
hard to think of the United States 
as a whole, it certainly is harder 
still to think globally. 

When you think globally as a 
teacher, you ask about the edu- 
cation of all the children and all 
the people. More than half of the 
adults of the world can’t read or 
write. That’s the world’s prob- 
lem, our problem, not just the 
problem of the country where this 
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Briefly 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, di- 
rector of field service of the National 
Education Association since 1922, re- 
tired from active service on December 
1, 1949. Her chief assignment with 


the N.E.A. was development of lay 
support for the N.E.A.’s program, with 
special emphasis on federal legislation. 

Miss Williams served as president of 
N.E.A. in 1921-22. Previously she was 
superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools for eight years, carrying out a 
$750,000 building construction program, 
completing consolidation of one- and 
two-room schools, beginning the con- 
solidation of small high schools and 
lengthening the term of the super- 
intendent and school board. 


WEBB FOLLIN, assistant principal 
of the Webb School at Bell Buckle, is 
a District Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional for 1949-50. Mr. Follin will co- 
ordinate activities of 58 Rotary Clubs 
in one of the three Tennessee districts. 
He is former president and now athletic 
commissioner of the Mid-South Associa- 
tion of Private Schools. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT is the topic 
under consideration by the Wilson 
County Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion. At a recent meeting Judge Henry 
Todd, general sessions judge in Nash- 
ville, discussed working out a plan for 
teaching democracy in public schools 
through a study of local government. 
The principals plan to write a handbook 
for use in Wilson County schools. 


illiteracy occurs. According to 
Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, 
“At least one billion people—half 
of the world’s total population— 
are in desperate need of food, safe 
water, sanitary environments, 
and protection against epidemic 
diseases.”” This, too, is a world 
problem which we must see not 
merely from the point of the 
United States, but also from the 
point of view of the world itself. 

This is what UNESCO can 
furnish us. It furnishes a point 
of view from which you can see 
the difficulties that face a world 
that is trying to become a unity, 
a unity for which we are not yet 
fit. UNESCO helps provide the 
background, the experience, the 
way of living which prepares us 
to live decently most of the time 
and nobly some of the time. 
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Johnny Takes a Test 
(Continued from page 14) 


much as five to six years. With 
that much variation in ability, 
she should expect a corresponding 
spread in the scores of pupils on 
the various achievement tests. If 
Johnny has a mental age of 12 
(which is equivalent of sixth 
grade level) his achievement 
scores should be approximately 
sixth grade. 

If another child has a mental 
age of 9 (the equivalent of third 
grade level) and that child’s 
achievement scores are around 
third grade, the child is doing as 
well as can be expected, and Miss 
Smith is doing a satisfactory job 
of teaching. This is true no matter 
how low a child’s achievement 
rank is, so long as it corresponds 
approximately with his mental 
ability status. Miss Smith should 
expect and accept low perform- 
ance when there is evidence that 
the child has below average men- 
tal capacity. 


High Ability—Low Scores 


But suppose Johnny, who has 
a mental age of 12, comes up with 
arithmetic and_ social studies 
achievement test scores of third 
and fourth grade. Miss Smith, 
knowing from Johnny’s profile 
chart that he is capable of better 
work, would try to find out what 
is wrong. 

A number of outside influences 
may be responsible for Johnny’s 
poor work—emotional problems, 
poor health, inadequate back- 
ground, inefficient ways of learn- 
ing, undesirable home and com- 
munity characteristics. To find 
out about these problems, Miss 
Smith would find a number of 
books helpful. Some of them are: 
Pressey and Robinson, PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND THE NEW EDUCATION; 
Gates, et al., EDUCATIONAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY; A Woodruff, PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF TEACHING; F. P. Robinson, 
EFFECTIVE STuDY; L. F. Shaffer, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT; 
H. M. Rivlin, EDUCATING For AD- 
JUSTMENT. 

Miss Smith should look on per- 
formance that is far below capac- 
ity as a symptom of some 
underlying difficulty. With the in- 
formation available from the 





State Testing Program, she 
should be able to locate her fifth 
graders who need help. 

We in the State Testing Office 
hope that all the Miss Smiths, as 
well as state officials, will use the 
results of the testing program to 
improve curricular offerings and 
to revise teaching content and 
procedures to meet students’ 
needs more adequately. One of the 
major uses of tests is to discover 
student needs. The present pro- 
gram can be useful in these ways, 
going back to Miss Smith and 
Johnny. 

1. Johnny’s deficiency in arith- 
metic and social studies can be 
discovered with tests in specific 
areas, such as Content Examina- 
tions or Reading Tests. Having 
found these problems, Miss Smith 
can set about to help Johnny over- 
come them. 

Every subject matter field con- 
tains a certain number of basic 
principles that must be mastered 
to achieve proficiency in that field. 
Students have difficulty 
because of deficiency in only a few 
of these basic skills. The well- 
informed teacher is aware of the 
various basic skills required in a 
given subject field. 

Effective teaching involves dis- 
covering these weak spots and 
then teaching to overcome them. 
When a few basic procedures in 
arithmetic and certain primary 
skills in social studies are mas- 
tered, Johnny will probably be 
able to do much better in those 
subjects. 


2. The tests may help Miss 
Smith locate subjects that are 
not taught as effectively as others. 
For example, past results from 
the State Testing Program have 
indicated that in reading skills 
youngsters in Tennessee tend to 
fall behind students in other 
states. 

Miss Smith should make up a 
class analysis chart to determine 
the areas of strength and weak- 
ness of her class. An item analysis 
chart will indicate the specific 
portions of each area that need 
further attention. She would then 
provide adequate training to over- 
come these classwide deficiencies. 


3. Miss Smith may discover 
specific subjects in which a stu- 
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dent may be deficient in compari- 
son to his ability, as was the case 
with Johnny’s arithmetic. This 
would then provide a basis for 
her work to bring this up to the 
level of his achievement in other 


areas. 

4. As we have pointed out, re- 
tarded achievement may indicate 
various kinds of personal difficul- 
ties. This should reveal to the 
alert teacher the presence of per- 
sonal needs which may be inter- 
fering with achievement. 

For more help about using test 
results, Miss Smith can read 
Chapter VI of the 1948-49 “Re- 
port of the State Testing Pro- 
gram, Part II.” In addition, her 
school may want to call on the 
Regional Supervisors, County 
Supervisor, or any member of the 
State Testing Program Policy 
Committee in her locality. Finally, 
she might find it helpful to take 
courses in measurement and 
guidance, a program that has been 
expanded considerably at the 
University of Tennessee. 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


L Ore’ 
60. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Athens of the South 


Although the exact origin of the ex- 
“Athens of the South” has 
long been lost in the obscurity of the 
past, Henry McRaven has caught the 
spirit of the city and its past in his 
new book NASHVILLE, which is com- 
pactly written while providing full cov- 
This history of our capital city 


| fills a definite need for students of all 


ages whether they be an elementary 
grade child or a college professor who 
needs material for a new lecture series. 

The book has six major divisions, 
each dealing with the human interest 


| stories which have made the city great. 


| The 


Beginning, The Jacksonian Era, 
Earthquakes and Falling Stars, Storm 
Clouds, The Silver Lining, and Nash- 
ville Today not only give a cultural and 
economic survey, but also a profile de- 
scription of those to whom Tennesseeans 
owe so much. 

The book is not written in tiresome 


| detail and can therefore be read quite 


easily. It is readable, informative and 
unusually interesting. It may be pur- 
chased at the Tennessee Book Company, 
Nashville, for $3.50, and we highly 
recommend it for Tennessee history 
classes. CW 


Conservation Fictionalized 


Reading about gullies and terraces 
suddenly becomes fun with the prize- 


| winning booklet Muppy WATER. Hernie 


| Mississippi. 


Andrews Howell, the author, is not 
only a teacher. She is a farmer’s wife 
and much of her book is a compilation 
her own experiences in southern 
Youngsters will enjoy 


of 


| ’ ° P 
| young Chuck’s reactions to erosion and 


| 
| 
| 


older people will appreciate the tech- 





of the 
Applied Economics, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, at 35 
cents a single copy, discounts in quanti- 
ties. A teacher’s guide accompanies each 
order for 25 or more. 


soundness descriptions. 


from 


nical 
Order 


Resource Use Education 


Tables, maps and photographs high- 
light a new discussion of Southern 
resources in OUR SOUTH: ITS RESOURCES 
AND THEIR USE. The first two chapters 
treat the sociological aspect of resources 
and the effect of climate on their use. 
The other six are devoted to specific 
resources—minerals, soils, water, for- 
and wildlife. Within each 
states are treated sep- 
detailed maps and charts. 
book seems to be a bit 
technical for elementary grades, it is 
excellent for high school classes in- 
terested in the resources of the South. 
Published by The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas, at $3.50 a copy, OUR 
SOUTH was written by Roy L. Donahue 
Everett F. Evans. 


ests, grass 
chapter the 
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Chemical Fascination 


While we are not competent to pass 
upon the technical excellence of the 
revised edition of LIVING CHEMISTRY, 
we can say that it looks as if it would 
be fun to study it. Everyday applica- 
tions of chemistry are vividly presented 
with novel photographs and drawings 








ing exercises. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Geography 

History 

Science 

Safety & Health 





NYSTROM 





In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils respond with quickened interest and under- 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays daily for motivation, application and test- 
Nystrom offers Visual Aid material for: 


If interested in receiving catalogs and seeing samples of materials for the above subjects, paste 
this announcement to a penny post card, check your interests and mail. 


Tennessee Representative JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM N. Vine St. Winchester, Tenn. 


BASIC VISUAL AIDS 


Maps, Globes, Charts 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Geography 
History-Civics 
Science 

Biology 
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and the book has been brought up to 
date. Included are discussions of nuclear 
fissions, non-ferrous metals, D.D.T., 
penicillin, water-proofing, cold preven- 
tion, and dozens of the latest of scien- 
tific discoveries. 

A brief glance through the book 
leaves one with the impression that 
there are more pictures than print. Ac- 
tually the proportion is about even. 
Each chapter concludes with the tradi- 
tional “exercises” and suggestions for 
further study. 





| 


LIVING CHEMISTRY is published by 
Ginn and Company, Boston, at $3.60. 
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| Carpenter & Others: LG World of Nesbeas 


A program DESIGNED to LEAD children to 


























. understand number concepts . . interpret mathematical relationships 
. . develop competency in basic skills . . apply arithmetic in everyday situations 
The Arithmetic 3 —_ Arithmetic 5 — Arithmetic 7 ] 
Series: Arithmetic 4 a Arithmetic 6 — Arithmetic 8 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York : Boston 2 Chicago $ Dallas 2 Atlanta : San Francisco 
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TENNESSEE 
Equipmentand Supply 
COMPAN Y 


116 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone 6-1464 


—— NASHVILLE, TENN. 











You May Expect Our 
New Teacher Catalog 


During January 


Please Write For One If Not Received 
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ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ADVENTURES in SCIENCE 


1948 COPYRIGHTS 


In preparing children to live understandingly, effectively and con- 
structively in the world of today and tomorrow, educators wish to establish 
scientific attitudes and methods at an early age. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE present a unified plan for the teaching 
of nature study, conservation, health, safety, and agriculture. a i 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE are suitable for a basic program in Sci- : ADVENTURES 
ence or they are ideal as supplementary readers. A Course of Study in 71; IN SCIENCE 6 


Science and Teachers’ Manuals are furnished free to teachers using the 
books basally. 














WITH RUTH AND JIM 


Workbooks Stressing Enrichment and Reading Comprehension are Available. 


THE LEADING PROGRAM IN SCIENCE 
wracrmesms = ALLYN and BACON sur ctor 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OUR ENVIRONMENT 


an WOOD and CARPENTER 
OUR ENVIRONMENT Its Relation to Us, 7th Grade, 1947 
ITS RELATION TO US How We Adapt Ourselves to It, 8th Grade, 1947 
= . How We Use and Control It, 9th Grade, 1948 
eg , = Each book complete within itself and used independently of the others: the 
three form a perfectly coordinated series. Each book equipped with workbook, 
progress tests, teacher's key. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Elements of Biology, 1948 
A complete postwar revision of the poular Smallwood Biology. F Talat OF 


Elements of Chemistry, 1947 
The new edition of the national leader in high school chemistry. N 

Elements of Physics, 1948 «| CH EMISTRY 
A popular book notable for its teachableness. || | BROWNLEE FULLER HANCOCK:SOHON WHITSIT 

Laboratory manuals, workbocks, tests, and teacher’s keys, 
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